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SAY, MISTER 
HOW IS 
YOUR DOG? 


F he is all run-down, thin and un- 

thrifty, if his coat is harsh and 
staring, hiseyesmatterated, bowels disturbed, urine high colored and 
frequently passed—if you feel badly every time you look at him— 


Eating Grass Won’t Help Him 


Dent’s Condition Pills Will 


They area time-tried formula, that will pretty nearly makea dead dog 
eat. Asa tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are affected with mange, eczema, 
or some debilitating disease, there is nothing to equal them. 


Price, Per Box, 50 Cents 


The Amateur Dog Book, a practical treatise on the 


treatment, care and training of dogs, 160 pages fully 
illustrated, will be mailed for 10 cents. 


If your dog is sick and you do not know how to treat 
him, write to us and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree blanks are free for 
postage—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


THE DENT .MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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O you remember, Little Pal, when 
I returned from the border, after 
just missing the hunting season, that 
I promised you in one of our confidential 
little talks, I should never, never, be sepa- 
rated from you another season? Yes, you 
remember it! So do I. I’ve broken faith 
with you—something you never did to me, 
but I’m sure you will forgive me—you al- 
ways did, even when I was obliged to whip 
you occasionally while you were learning 
your work. You would always look at me 
and say, “I deserved it,” and sometimes 
I would even question its right myself. So 
now when I say that we've just got to lick 
the Kaiser and your master must do his 
bit, you will forgive in the same spirit you 
always did. You know, don’t you, that 
my happiest days have been spent with you 
and my gun, tramping the woods. And 
you know that even when game was scarce 
and we returned empty handed we both 
agreed we had spent a wonderful day. 
Just think—you are now II years old and 
we have hunted together every autumn ex- 
cept the last, since you were I! months old. 
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A SOLDIER’S 
LETTER 
TO HIS DOG 


And in the summer when we couldn’t hunt 
we would go walking without the gun. 

Didn’t we have a wonderful time that 
first year in the woods? You were allowed 
to run and chase and do anything you 
wished, with never any punishment, for 
the idea was to make you enthusiastic, to 
love your work and from appearances that 
preliminary instruction was successful. 

Do you remember the first partridge I 
ever shot over one of your points? It 
was on Huttles Hill in South Acton, just 
on the edge of the oak’ grove, and the bird 
dropped in the juniper bushes in the pas- 
ture. And weren’t you the proud dog when 
you retrieved that bird and held it for me 
to take from your mouth still fluttering! 
And you never harmed a feather, for you 
had remembered your training with .the 
pigeon. It was then that you realized for 
the first time that occasionally when I shot 
well enough you would be repaid for your 
efforts. And right now, Betsey, I’ll admit 
that many times I felt ashamed of myself 
for missing a shot after you had worked 
so hard to locate the bird for me. I was 
afraid you would get discouraged and say 
to yourself: “What’s the use?” But you 
never did and you would start out again to 
find a bird with even more enthusiasm. 

It wasn’t until the following season that 
you were obliged to settle down to work 
in a businesslike manner, to stop your 
romping and chasing and work close to me 
within sight or hearing. It came pretty 
hard at first, didn’t it, and you just couldn’t 
remember to keep in close for the first 
couple of days each year. 

And if you were proud when you re- 
trieved that first partridge you were no 
more so than your master when you re- 
trieved the woodcock across the stream at 
Ayer. How you surprised me that day! 
For, honestly, Betsey, I never had the least 
idea you could swim across to get that bird. 

Do you remember the good times we had 
in Cooleyville and at Ayer? We'll never 
forget them, will we? And we don’t want 
to, for perhaps we’ve hunted together for 
the last time. You see, you are not as 
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young as you were once, and as for me, 
there is some chance that an accident might 
happen and it may be that before another 
hunting season rolls around either or both 
of us will be in the Indians’ “Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground.” But let’s agree that whoever 
gets there first will wait for the other be- 
fore making their first trip. And if luck 
is with us both and we get together again 
after whipping the Kaiser we can go out 
again together in the woods. 

Well, Betsey, I could write for a long 
while recalling our good times together, 
but you know them and think of them just 
as often as I, many times each day. 

You will probably have your vacation as 
usual, only you’ll be with Ben or Mr. Nev- 
ens, I know you'll do your level best, that’s 
a habit of yours. Take care of yourself 
and when you come home at night, cold 
and wet, just curl up behind the stove, go 
to sleep and dream of the good times we’ve 
had together in years past. Look out for 
that “rheumatiz” in your left leg, for if 
luck is with us both we may still have an- 
other hunt and I want a well and strong 
dog to go with me. 

So think of me only half as much as I 
do of you, is the wish of 
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TROUT FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIAN LAKES 


IN THE HIELAN’S OF NEW SCOTLAND ARE WATERS TEEMING WITH CRIMSON SPOTTED 
TROUT THAT HAVE NEVER KNOWN THE ARTFUL TEMPTATION OF A FEATHER FLY 


HROUGH a window in my office, a 
small beam of sunshine finds its way 
from beyond a narrow opening in the 

big buildings at the rear, and striking 
through a faceted glass door knob casts a 
quivering splash of rainbow coloring on the 
marble floor close to my desk. Now this 
beautiful display of color comes but twice 
a year—early in March and. October—and 
remains with me but a few minutes for a 
space of two days. For the past nineteen 
years this color display. has always roused 
in me, in the spring, the “Call of the 
Wild,” and in the autumn’ the “Call of the 
Coal Bin.” Of the latter we have nothing 
to say now, but of the former all sorts of 
visions of Forest and Stream are flashed 
out of the parti-colored splotch#* For with- 
out doubt, the sun has moved along 
towards spring—and towards summer—and 
towards fishing. Then comes the feeling 
that it is absolutely necessary the tackle 
should be got out and over-hauled, that let- 
ters should be written to Ned and Bert in 
their far off Nova 
Scotia home, that plans, 
plans, and more plans 
should be made, to be 
broken up later by 
some better ones, and 
so on, de capo, till 
June and the good ship 
“Prince Arthur” sees 
us on our way to the 
realization of our 
springtime dreams. 

So it was with the 
writer on the tenth of 
June, and so he hopes 
it may be for many 
Junes to come—though 
he is getting to be al- 
most an old man. 

A delightful sail 
across the Bay of 
Fundy beginning at 2 
P. M. landed us, at 6 
A. M. next day, at the 
good old town of 
Yarmouth, where 
everyone is much in- 
terested in your, ex- 
pected success, and 
much delighted (on 
your return) with the 
accomplishment of the 
same, for Yarmouth- 
ites are nothing if they 
are not friendly to all 
acquaintances, both 
old and new, and ever 
ready to give you a 
“Good Time” as long 
as you tarry within 
their gates. But the 
trip across cannot be 
passed over in this 
casual style, as in my 
estimation it comprises 
no small quota of the 
pleasure of our vaca- & 
tion. e ship is 


By W. M. BROWN 


staunch and comfortable, the officers are 
friendly, and being good sportsmen, are 
much interested in you. The dinner (a-la 
carte) at 5 P. M. is good. The sea is 
(usually at this season) calm, and the 
smoke after that good dinner is good, as 
you gaze in raptures at the never failing 
grandeur of the great orange colored sun 
“going to ‘rest in the western ocean.” If 
you are in luck, as we were on this trip, 
a school of black-fish (small whales) adds 
to the interest of your after-dinner stroll 
along the decks. Then if you like it, “Rag- 
time” music on the music room piano, 
rendered by the ever present female artist 
(?). Then to bed (on the usual shelf) 
and up by sun-rise in the morning to 
watch for the “promised land.” Past the 
light house, perched on its wild rocky 
promontory, and up the bay towards the 
wharf. 

The first view of Yarmouth is beauti- 
ful indeed—the low hills about it are so 
green (fog-fed) and in the early sunlight 
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Map showing relative location of places mentioned in the story 


the houses are so white. The summer 
homes on the long promontory you turned 
at the light house, are charming in their 
locations and surroundings, and in fact, 
everything is “Couleur de rose” for are 
we not on the verge of that “happy hunt- 
ing ground,” where for days we expect to 
slough the outer symbols of civilization 
and revel in that close communion with 
Nature so dear to every angler. 

After passing the Customs, whose kind- 
ly officers seem to be more interested in 
your prospects for a good fishing trip than 
in whether you have bombs or other cqn- 
traband in your duffle, we feturn.to the 
steamer to enjoy a good hearty breakfast. 
Should you feel, however, ‘like stretching 
your legs 4 little, a short walk lands you 
at the handsome little “Grand Hotel” 
where, unlike “Bailey Nichol Jarvis” in 
“Roy Roy” you CAN “Expect aw the 
comforts 0’ the Sautmarket in the hielan’s 
of (New) Scotland.” 

The train, which comes down on the 
wharf, leaves at 9:30 
A. M. and a short trip 
by rail lands you at 
Brazil Lake. From 
this point travel is 
entirely by horse rig, 
or “Shank’s mare,” as 
you move off abruptly 
at this point from the 
civilzation of railroads, 
to hear and see noth- 
ing of them for the 
length of your trip. 
Luckily for me a very 
kindly English friend, 
whom I had met on 
the previous year, met 
me at the wharf with 
his car, so that long 
before the train was 
ready to start, we were 
many miles on our way 
to “God’s own coun- 
try. Arrangements 
for autos can be made 
by anyone, as Yar- 
mouth is well stocked 
with cars that can be 
had at most reasonable 
rates, to carry you 
over the first stage of 
your trip. Roads are 
fair, but not like our 
boulevards, but what 
do we care as long as 
we are going a-fishing. 
: The ,country along 
the road is very beau- 
tiful, being varied in 
lakes, streams and low 
wooded hills, and as 
we rush through the 
villages of Milton, He- 
bron and Caralton and 
the country becomes 
wilder and wilder, our 
spirits soar higher and 
higher till we verily 
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whoop for very joy, though we 
are certainly old enough to be- 
have. ourselves better. Up a 
steep hill, which gives your lit- 
tle engine all it can do, we sud- 
denly come in sight of beautiful 
Silver Lake, and the village of 
Kempville. Here ends the first 
stage of our journey. At the 
little hotel lunch can be had if 
desired, and it is here that I 
finally cast aside the garb of 
civilization and don my old 
corduroys and flannel shirt. At 
the small store (connected by 
’phone with Yarmouth forty 
miles away) we pick up our 
guides, also our eggs, butter 
and other perishables, and 
with many a shout of “Good 
Luck” from the kindly villagers, 
we make the last five miles in 
a wheeled vehicle. This is soon 
over, though your good little en- 
gine has had to do some strong 
panting in negotiating the hills 
which have been graded with 
the object of “gitten thar” in 
the shortest distance; then with 
a “View Hellow” we sight 
Farmer Crowell with his wagon 
team all hitched up, ready to 
carry your duffle in. You can 
ride too (if:you like it, and feel 
that the.jouncing you have re- 
ceived from Yarmouth out has 
not sufficiently settled your 
breakfast into your boot soles), 
but’ I would strongly advise 
walking! , 

A tramp of about two and a 
half miles (though it feels to 
your soft muscles and anxious 
longing to be nearer twenty-five) 
through a very rough, very hilly 
and sometimes very wet coun- 
try, then with a huge sigh of 
relief and a shout of exultation, 
you see Lake: Solomon glittering 
through the trees. A_ hasty 
transfer of dunnage to the ca- 
noes that await you here, a 
hasty fare-well shout to the 
farmer, and away we go. The 
lake is a beautiful sheet of 
water, about an average of a 
mile wide, by three miles or 
more in length, with the sur- 
rounding hills closely wooded to the top. 
Near the centre is a clump of very small 
islands, like little Japanese toys, with very 
stunted, gnarled old pines on them, not 
more than six feet high, but looking as 
if they might be a thousand years old. 
Here the sea gulls come to lay their eggs 
(as they build no nests) and the plaintive 
calls of the anxious parent birds, as they 
hover close over your heads, are very 
touching. 

With rapid strokes of the paddle, it 
does not take long to reach the foot of 
the lake, where, on a high, narrow strip 
of land, which divides it from another 
fine lake, stands the “Main Camp.” This 
consists of a group of buildings, the 
centre one of which is the dining room 
and kitchen, well appointed, with every- 
thing necessary. 


the highest point of land, and from the 
piazza 


which surrounds it, a_ beautiful 


The Doctor oiling h 


This building stands on ~ 
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Ned and the Doctor preparing the midday lunch 


view is had of both lakes. And truly. they 
are beautiful, with their fine rounded en- 
circling hills, closely clothed in the-fresh 
green tints of the hardwood growth, with 
just enough black pines scattered through 
to give emphasis fo the color : scheme. 
Scattered amongst the frees, surrounding 
the dining camp, individual camps‘ have 
been’ built for those ‘who prefer to be ex- 
clusive, though I never saw one of them 
occupied, everyotie. "preferring the more 
genial atmosphere of the big, general log 
camp lower down. towards the shore of 
the second lake. Here everything is as it 
should: be, big stone “fire place, big com- 
fortable beds ranged along the walls, with 
the usual deer-, and moose-horns and guns 
hung on the walls. 

After a refreshing wash, and putting to- 
gether our rods, the welcOme. summons 
from the dining camphails us t6 a much 
needed lunch. 








is shoes for the next trip 
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Now while- we eat, let us say 
something of the material of 
this lunch. Besides the cus- 
tomary eggs and bacon, which 
prevail at most camps, we have 
moose steak, nicely browned 
rabbit stew, and glorious big 
blue-berries for dessert. Now 
don’t thing for a moment that 
I am getting my dates mixed, 
as these articles of-food are 
undoubtedly very much out of 
season. The solution lies in the 
fact that Ned, who is by way of 
being a very enterprising..chap 
besides the best of guides .and 
good fellow, once upon a time 
took lessons in canning, and “in 
the proper season puts up an 
ample store of everything good 
to eat; and as these are not 
prepared for the. market but; are 
to be served to his delighted 
patrons, they are of the choicest 
cuts and the finest fruit. 
These berries were of such un- 

doubted excellent character that 

when I submitted a sample of 
them later on to one of our 
largest wholesale grocers ..in 
Boston, they accepted them on 
sight, and as Ned was only too 
glad of the opportunity, he 
filled quite a large order very 
successfully. 

After dinner, we ran down 
the lake to the discharge, and 
quickly captured our first trout 
of the season. These were of 
a fair size and unmistakably 
gamey, as are all of the trout 
in the cold head-waters of these 
rivers. Returning about sun- 
down, we picked up a few more 
right at the camp, where the 
short connecting stream be- 
tween the two lakes runs in. 
After a lusty feed of fresh 
caught trout, a good long 
smoke, and a few sleepy re- 
marks,—the Oblivion—we shad 
well earned after a strenuous 
day under the blue sky. 

Next morning broke bright 
and crisp and found us hard at 
work, sorting over our duffle, 
reducing it to the smallest 
possible working dimensions as ~ 
we had before-us a long and-hard road to 
travel by land and water. As we expected 
to be away from the main camp and our 
base of supplies for at least tem-days, it 
goes without saying that’ much had: be 
lugged across the many carries that lay 
between us and the “Terra Incognito” ‘we 
expected to explore. And right here ‘it 
would be well to warn those who love their 
ease to stick to the Main Camp and enjoy 
the very good sport that can be obtained 
within easy striking distance of a good 
bed and plentiful larder, for the journey 
we contemplate is no lazy-man’s job. Beds 
of “browse,” meals eaten from tin plates, 
tea and coffee drank from tin “pints” was 
to be our portion, but were we not going 
to find new country and unsophisticated 

trout! After a careful sorting of our 
stores, etc., two canoes were loaded and 
we were off. Ned, with the bulk of the- 
stores in one canoe and Bert (Ned’s son) 
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The staff at the headquarters dining camp—and how they could cook! 


and myself with as much duffle as we 
could stand in the other. It had not been 
my intention to have but one guide (Bert), 
but the week previous to my arrival he had 
met with great loss in the death of his 
wife, and Ned, fearing he would make but 
a poor companion for me on a long trip 
like this insisted on going along to help 
out. Be it said to his credit, however, that 
after a few words of sympathy on my 
part and the natural outburst of grief on 
his part, Bert never allowed his sorrows 
to obtrude in any way and before we fin- 
ished the trip he had largely recovered 
from his low spirits. Ned and Bert are 
true specimens of the woodsman, strong, 
kindly and cheerful, and many a little ten- 
der assistance shown me when my old soft 
muscles were severely taxed will ever be 
kindly remembered. 

Our course lay down to the foot of the 
lake where one of the canoes was aban- 
doned. Loaded down like pack horses 
(Ned and Bert, not myself, as I could do 
little to help) we struck out over our first 
carry. This was over an open “Barren” 
for about three miles to the first branch of 
the Clyde river, known as Bloody creek, 
the main camp being on the “Cold Stream,” 
a tributary to the Tusket river. 

It is hard to express the delight of that 
tramp with the fresh cool wind tempering 


the sun’s rays and filling my lungs with 
pure and unadulterated good health. These 
barrens are very interesting to me, being 
much like my old native moors in Scot- 
land, and whilst one misses the heather 
with its dainty perfumed little flowers, the 
illusion is greatly helped out by a purple 
blossoming wild “honeysuckle” (locally 
known as “Lamb kill”) that at a short dis- 
tance almost makes you think it heather. 
As our cargo of provisions, bedding, 
tents, etc., was considerable, it was neces- 
sary to make relays in the journey, but 
when the first stage was reached, the trail 
being fairly distinct, I concluded to pro- 
ceed alone. Oh! the joy of that lonely 
tramp! After I had caught my “second 
wind” as I swung along the trail my spirits 
soared higher and higher until I fairly 
reveled in the joy of it, I whistled and 
sang and shouted like a boy. I fear, how- 
ever, my music was not appreciated by a 
couple of deer that I disturbed browsing in 
a hollow as they didn’t remain long to 
enjoy it, but hoisting their white flags, 
dashed like a streak up and over the hill 
and were soon lost to sight. The deer in 
this country belong to the large fallow 
deer breed of England, from which coun- 
try they were imported some years ago. 
They have done well and as the close sea- 
son on them has been lifted, some fine 
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shooting can be had in the autumn. Speak- 
ing of shooting, there is no better moose 
and deer shooting to be found anywhere 
than close around Main Camp, so that 
those who enjoy that sport have a fine 
chance for game without the prospect of 
an uncomfortable night camping out which 
usually accompanies such sport. There 
was every evidence of moose and deer to 
be found all over the carry, and in one 
moist bottom a rather fresh track of a 
large black bear was found, but as thee 
“female of the species” is somewhat ugly 
at this season, I did not poke around much 
in the bushes to find her. 

After a tramp of about two hours (for 
I found it convenient to rest occasionally 
by the way), I reached Bloody Creek, 
where Ned has several canoes hauled up 
and covered with spruce boughs. I can 
assure you it did not take me long to put 
my rod together and with a cast of Brown 
Hackle, Montreal and Parmachene Belle 
I made my first cast where the brook broke 
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The best canoe carrier, ‘not patented 


through ‘between two large boulders into a 
deep black pool. 

Whilst I anticipated good fishing at this 
spot I was a little flurried with my recep- 
tion, for the flies had hardly touched the 
surface when the water fairly boiled with 
trout. I was fast to a pair at once and 
as they were good-sized fish, not well 
trained in “team work,” one wanting to go 
one way and the other another, they gave 
me a very lively fight. I waded into the 
brook to get free from the alders and let 
them have all the time they wanted. The 
waters of the higher branches of the Clyde 
are quite cold, consequently the trout are 
very strong and game. However, I soon 
brought them to the net and they were 
certainly beauties to my old eyes. The 
stream bottoms are fairly free from the 
mossy growth found nearer the coast, so 
the color of the fish is correspondingly 
brighter. Before Ned and Bert got in 
with their first load I had all the fish we 
needed for the table. Of course we make 
it a rule never to keep more than we can 
use and from the fact that I have recaught 
trout that showed the marks of having 
been on my hook not long before, I have 
concluded that they do not suffer much 
from anything but a little fright and very 
soon recover from its effect. 
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As soon as the last load reached the 
brookside and we had had a good smoke 
we loaded one of the largest canoes and 
started down stream. Just below where I 
had been fishing there is a stillwater of 
about a half mile, and half way down is 
the first of the permanent camps that Ned 
has erected. This is an “open end” camp, 
with log walls about four feet high and 
a roof of planks. Bunks are arranged on 
a trestle, and mattresses suspended from 
a rope attached to the ridge pole. Our 
covering we always carry along with us. 
With a big log fire in front it is extremely 
comfortable. 

Here we landed, made tea and after eat- 
ing, rested an hour or so, we then pro- 
ceeded down stream for about four or five 
miles. This stretch is largely still water 
with some few rapids on the way, all of 
which have to be carried round as the ob- 
structions to canoeing are many. One can 
wade through them, however, and have 
great sport in the pools that abound, but 
as there is so much chance for good fish- 
ing everywhere and much opener for cast- 


The Doctor was democracy personified 


ing, I hardly ever do so. At the foot of 
each rapid is always to be found a fine 
pool with the hungriest of trout waiting 
for you. 

A short description of the country we 
are about to go through would not be 
out of the way here and will enable the 
reader to better understand our move- 
ments. The Clyde River as it reaches the 
higher hills, amongst which it takes its 
rise, divides itself into innumerable 
branches along each of which are strung, 
like beads, lakes and ponds. The country 
being very uneven with short sharp hills, 
these branches subdivide themselves into 
yet other branches, so that in running 
them in a canoe it is easy to run down one 
branch till it flows into another, then by 
running up that and carrying across a 
short distance to still another branch one 
can go on from day to day zigzagging 
clear across country till you strike the 
headwater system of another large river. 
In fact the country seems to be very much 
all water with just enough land between 
to make good trout streams. All of this 
means that you need not fish over the same 
water twice, unless you so desire, until the 
return trip, and not even then unless you 
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" Little Frog Pond Lake—tradition says never fished but once before _ 


want to. The land between branches not 
being very high, the carries are not very 
laborious, except that in the absence of 
roads (unknown) and game trails one 
finds dragging himself through the low 
scrubby brush, that is everywhere, very 
tiring, and to throw yourself down on the 
springy gorse and smoke the pipe of peace, 
is grateful to say the least. 

As we glide quietly through the long 
reaches of still water we find fish every- 
where. Ned knew the whereabouts - of 
every “spring brook” that made its way 
under the tangled growth of bog myrtle 
that looked like a broad greenish brown 
lake on every side of us and at each and 
every such spot I would pick up some fine 
trout. We did not tarry much along here, 
as we still had a long trip before us be- 
fore we reached camp for the night and 
the afternoon was getting along. 

After running this branch down for 
about four or five miles we came to the 
first road (so-called) that we had seen 
since our start. This is a rough trail used 
by the French settlers from the coast who 
come back into this country in search of 
“hackmatack knees,” which they sell at 
about five dollars each to shipbuilders for 
use as brackets between the ribs and decks 
of vessels. I might mention here that an 
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occasional such Frenchman is the only liv- 
ing soul you are likely to see till you get 
back to “Main Camp,” so you see what a 
“Fisherman’s Paradise” you are in. 

We landed at this road and carrying 
over it not more than two hundred yards 
put our canoe into an entirely new branch, 
of which later. A short paddle of about 
one-eighth of a mile up stream brought us 
to a fork in the river. Taking the right 
or eastern fork we landed at a steep bluff 
where a bold little brook, came rushing 
through a belt of trees. Here we pick up 
more trout and carrying over the bluff 
found ourselves on the shore of the beau- 
tiful Moose Lake, almost round in shape 
and about a mile and a half across. As 
the sun was getting low and a threatening 
rain squall was making up to the north, 
we lost no time in crossing the lake. Here 
we left the canoe, to be brought over early 
next day by Ned, and shouldering our 
loads struck into a blind trail, marked at 
long intervals with small cairns of stones, 
and after crushing through what had re- 
cently been a beautiful pine thicket, but 
now alas! reduced by fire to a lot of black- 
ened stumps, we reached camp “Look Out” 
on a high bluff overlooking a lovely round 
lake which on a former trip I had named 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 498) 


We stayed over night in a little camp overlooking Big Frog Pond Lake 
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About 11 P.M. by the light of a lantern 
we started single-file for the brook 


CROOKED BROOK’S MIDNIGHT OPENING 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK ASSISTS AT AN INFORMAL OPENING OF THE FISHING SEASON AND. 





AKE LOGAN hasn’t a lick of sense 


to fish as well as anybody, but I hope 
I’m not a nut about it like Jake is. I'd 
rather fish than eat when I’m hungry, but 
Jake is worse than that—if that Jake per- 
son was in the last stages of starvation and 
you were to give him his choice between a 
roast-beef dinner and chance to go fishin’, 
he’d say, “Come on—I’d rather starve to 
death fishin’.” 

When Jake left for his camp on Eagle 
Lake I went'to the train with him. He 
. gripped my paw just before he swung 
aboard and says, “Now lissen, Newt—if I 
send you a sure tip on something good in 
the fishin’ line will you come up for a few 
days?” I solemnly promised I would and 
we parted. About two weeks later a tired 
messenger boy shuffled into my office and 
laid a message on my desk. Opening it 
I read as follows: 

“Meet you at spruce siding saturday 
evening crooked brook opens monday. 

“JAKE.” 

“Sign here,” says the messenger boy 
stickin’ his receipt book under my nose. I 
did so, but the kid still hung around. “Sit 
down and rest,” says I to him indicating a 
chair. “Nope, I gotta beat it,” says he. 
“Well, then, goodbye—call again,” says I. 
“That message is collect,” says the kid with 
a grin. “Oh, it is, is it!” says I consider- 
ably amazed, then I dug up-half a buck and 
paid the freight: 

As I reread the message my ‘mind went 
back to the summer before when I had 
spent a few pleasant days fishing with Jake 
at his camp on Eagle Lake and I recalled 
Crooked Brook, one of its tributaries which 
was then closed to fishing. I remembered 
it as a beautiful trout stream and it oc- 
curred to me that if it was to be opened 
to fishing the chance to get a nice string 
of speckled beauts ought to be A-t. 

The prospect decided me to go and Sat- 
urday afternoon about 5 o’clock I swung 
off the single coach on the tail-end of a 
freight at Spruce Siding and rubbered 
around, but Jake wasn’t present. The train 
moved on until it disappeared from sight 
and finally the cough of the locomotive was 
lost to my ear. There was I solitary and 
alone in the wilderness with deep woods on 
both sides of the track. There was no 
station, not even a platform—and no Jake. 


J when it comes to fishin’. Now I like 


DISCOVERS THAT SUCKERS HAVE THEIR HABITAT IN PLACES OTHER THAN BROOKS 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


When I had been to Eagle Lake before 
I hadn’t come in this way so I didn’t know 
which way to turn. To make matters 
worse the mosquitoes were thicker than 
fleas on a dog and I swatted ’em until my 
arms ached. Then in self defense I lit 
my pipe and sat down on my bag beside 
the track. Incidentally I called Jake every- 
thing I could think of. “Durn his unrelia- 
ble old pelt!” says I out loud. “Fine way 
to treat a friend this is!—promise to meet 
me and not show'up!—Jake, you’re a liar!” 


66] F I wasn’t so glad to see you, Newt,” 
says a voice behind me, “I’d knock 
your block off for callin’ me that.” 

I looked around and there stood Jake grin- 

nin’ all over his face. “Good thing you’re 

here,” says I. “Why?” says Jake. “Well,” 
says I, “if you'd staid away a little longer 


‘ T’d had you so completely cussed that a 


mosquito wouldn’t light on you.” “I wish 


I’d hung back a spell,” says Jake scrapin’ + 


a layer of the pests off his chin. 

It was only a three-mile jog over a fair 
trail to Jake’s camp and after a pork-and- 
bean banquet we sat out on a little front 
piazza (which was screened) smoking our 
pipes and making faces and stickin’ our 
tongues out at the “skeeters” on the out- 


side. “Now,” says I, “gimme the dope 
about the grand opening of Crooked 
Brook?” “It’s like this,” says Jake; 


“Crooked Brook used to be by long odds 
the best trout stream around here and 
that’s why it got practically fished out. 
Five years ago next Monday it was closed 
to fishin’ and I don’t know how many trout 
fingerlings were dumped into it by order of 
the fish commissioners. Since then it has 
been carefully guarded by the wardens and 
the result is that Crooked Brook is literally 
alive with trout.” “That listens good,” 
says I. “You bet,” Jake goes on, “and 
next Monday there’s gonna be some fishin’ 
on that stream. Course there ain’t no 
monsters in there—unless they come up out 
of the lake—but I’ve done a lot of rub- 
berin’: up and down that brook and trout 
from one to two pounds are _thicker’n 
hops.” “Good,” says I; “now we'll have 
to be on the job early Monday morning, 
Jake.” “We will,” says Jake with a mean- 
ing look. “We ought to bé there by day- 
light,” says I. “Huh!” huhs Jake; “we’ll 
be back to camp by daylight!” “Whaddye 





mean back to camp by daylight?” says [ 
very incredulous; ‘Jacob, yow must be 
dreamin’.” “Now pay attention, Newt,” 
says Jake patiently; “if you and _1 were to 
wait until daylight before we began to fish 
Crooked Brook, we’d strike seventeen 
dozen other flshermen and we wouldn’t get 
a smell. Why man dear, Ike Waltons from 
all over the county will be lined up five 
deep along Crooked Brook by daylight 
Monday morning. You and I will do our 
fishing before they arrive.” . 

“Meaning which?” says‘ I, “Crooked 
Brook,” says Jake, “is. open to fish- 
ing on Monday next, ain’t it?” “Yep, 
V'll admit that,” says I.“ “Well,” Jake 
goes on, “Monday begins exactly at 
midnight when Sunday ends and right 
then’s when we'll be on the. job.” “Look 
here,” says I considerably mystified, “how 
in Sam Hill are we gonna catch trout in 
the dark ?—are we gonna first catch ’em in 
a landing net and then put the hook in their 
mouth by the light of a lantern?” “Why 
man,” says Jake, “in the dark a trout’s got 
an eye like an owl. “This idea,” says I; 
“of fishin’ for trout with a black-gnat fly 
at midnight don’t sound reasonable to me, 
I'll tell you those.” “Flies!” sneers Jake: 
“we’re not gonna use flies.” “What are 
we gonna use—salt-pork?” I sneers back. 
“We're gonna use,” says Jake, “the good, 
old-fashioned, irresistible, fat, juicy, succu- 
lent angle-worm. Now, Newt, you leave 
the bait to me and leave it to the trout to 
see in the dark.” 


ELL, as I’ve said, I was sceptical 

and besides I didn’t very well like 

the idea of deteriorating to the 

primitive night-walker instead of using 

flies, but I made up my mind that Jake 

was giving this fishin’ party and resolved 
to do my bit with good grace. 

Sunday was the longest day I have ever 
put it. We spent most of it wander- 
ing up and down Crooked Brook tak- 
ing observations and itching to drop a line 
in some of the pools where we saw the 
tantalizing flashes of bronze sides, or now 
and then a beautiful fish wearing red 
freckles come to the surface for a bug. Of 
course the trout were not as plentiful as 
Jake had said, but I hadn’t believed they 
would be. Jake had intimated they were so 
thick that every time they breathed in con- 
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I picked up something which felt like a 





fish—but it proved to be a snake! 


cert Crooked Brook rose a foot and a half, 
but I made the proper allowances which 
one gentleman fisherman always makes 
when another gentleman fisherman lies 
about fishing—I deducted 90 per cent. from 
the number of trout Jake said were in the 
brook and there were still enough left for 
good sport. 


In the afternoon we tramped a mile to . 


a farm house and dug a full quart of 
angleworms out behind the barn. 
minded me of my boyhood days and I 
must say that was the finest mess of nice 
fat angleworms I ever saw all snarled up 
lovingly with their little arms around each 
other’s necks. I made up my mind that 
a trout which wouldn’t try to swaller a 
hook with one of those delicious tidbits on 
it ought to take a tonic for his appetite. 
Before dark we cut a couple of “poles” 
(not rods, mind you) near the camp. They 
were about 10 feet long and just limber 
enough to stiff-heel a good sized trout out 
of a pool whether he wanted to come or 
not. To these we tied perhaps nine feet 
of line and on the lower end was the sim- 
ple, single, primitive trout hook. A few 
inches above it four split shot were 
clamped on the line. This constituted our 
outfit except for a tin box of worms to 
fasten on our belts, also a creel: apiece. 


FTER supper we decided it would be 
A a good idea to bunk up for a few 
hours’ sleep since we were to be on 
the brook by sharp midnight, so after we 


had smoked our pipes we doused the glim- 


and turned in about dusk, but I couldn’t get 
to sleep to save my life with that fishing ex- 
pedition ahead of me. Besides I was lonely 
and kept asking questions of Jake, who 
was in the bunk above me. His answers 
got shorter and snappier, then he finally 
busted out, “How in blazes will we get 
any rest if you're gonna keep up your 
chatter all night? For gosh sake close 
your fly-trap and go to sleep!” Then I 
told Jake where he could go if he liked— 
and it wasn’t to sleep either! After that 
I lapsed into an ominous silence and nursed 
my wounded feelings, but. as for sleep 
there was nothing doing. Judging by the 
way I heard Jake shifting and squirming in 
his bunk I didn’t think he was sleeping 
very sound either. 

Finally he says softly, “Newt, are you 
asleep?” “No, I’m not,” snaps I, “and 
what’s more I can’t go to sleep—how 
about you?” “Not a wink,” says Jake; 


“whaddye say we get up and see what 
time it is?” “That’s agreeable to me,” says 
I, so Jake bounced out and struck a light. 
It was only 9 P. M. Then we both dressed, 
filled our pipes and sat down to kill time 
with conversation. About 11 P. M. we ate 
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After a long, still hunt I located the hook 
somewhere in the slack of my pants 





a lunch and lighting a lantern which Jake 
carried started. for the brook which was 
only about half a mile from camp. It was 
blacker than cats and cloudy. I was still 
skeptical about a trout being able to see a 
. worm in ‘the water a night like. this. 

Arriving at the brook we traveled it up 
a distance through a meadow and Jake 
posted me at*a pool which he said was 
one of the best on the stream. “Now,” 
says he, “I’ll go’ down to where the brook 
enters the lake and: fish up. You also 
keep-fishin’ upstream—there’s a lot of good 
trout water above here.- .You’d better wade 
right up the middle of the brook instead of 
fishin’ from the bank where the brush is 
thick. You needn’t be afraid of gettin’ 
drowned because it’s not more’n three feet 
deep anywhere.” “What’ about the lan- 
tern?” says I, very inquisitive. “I’m gonna 
put it out and leave it here,” says Jake. 
“You leave it-here and I'll put.it out,” says 
I, very obliging. SAll right,” says Jake, 
“but don't try tojfish:with a lantern in one 
hand and a-pole’ in t’other. - So long. arid 
‘good, luck.” Jake disappeared in the gloom 
while I Sat’-there fighting off mosquitoes. 
It occurréd to ane thatthe light might be 
attracting these pests, so after looking at 
my watch (which lacked:‘only*15 minutes. 
of midnight); lighting my pipe and draping: 
a couple of appetizing: angle-worms on my 
hook I blew out fhe lantern. 

Honest, the darkness was so thick you 
could slice it. With both eyes open I 
couldn’t see an inch ahead of my nose. 
I sat there puffing away and waiting for 
midnight. The “skeeters” still continued 
to gnaw fiercely and I smeared some fly- 
dope. over my face and hands.” * They 
seemed to like this stuff, however—I could 
hear ’em lickin’ their chops and fightin’ 
each, othér for cHoice positions where the 
dope was. smeared thickest on my face. 
After: waiting what seemed to be an hour 
I struck a match and looked at my watch. 
As it flickered out both hands rested on 
the grisly midnight hour. Rising I waded 
by faith’ and feel into the brook until I 
seemed to be about in midstream, then I 
swung my baited hook out into the dark- 
ness ahead and dropped it into the pool. 

Hardly had I heard the split-shot tinkle 
on the surface when—biff!—one had it! 
Ever since that instant I KNOW a trout 
can see in the dark. I was so surprised 
and taken off my guard that I yanked vio- 
lently upward on the rod with both hands. 
The result was the trout went perhaps 100 
feet into the air! I stood there listening 
and presently I heard it drop in the grass 
near the brook. Blundering up the bank 
I stood listening. There was a faint rustle 
just ahead of me. Dropping on my hands 
and knees I began feeling quietly about 
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My foot skidded and I sat down in a 
couple of feet of cold, wet water! 





for the trout. Suddenly my hands came in 
contact with it and I grasped the cold, 
clammy thing, before I realized, even in 
the dark, that it was no trout I had hold 
of! Then I dropped it with a derisive 
shriek and jumped backward! Striking a 
match I held it down in time to see a big 
slimy water-snake glide away toward, the 
brook! As the match went out my hair 
nearly pushed my hat off! 


trout was probably a small one and 

not worth hunting for anyhow, so 
I floundered back into the brook and tried 
again repeatedly, but got no rise. I thought 
this was very curious until I found there 
was no worm on my hook, so I rebaited 
(by feel). Scarcely had I dropped the 
hook into the pool until another had it. 
This time I was more careful. Lifting the 
wiggling fish into the air I held out my 
free hand and swung the trout toward me 
in the darkness, but the slippery thing 
missed my hand and hit me a cold, clammy 
wallop right across the face! Then I went 
up the pole hand over hand and down the 
line until I came to the trout, removing it 
from the hook. I tried to slip it into the 
basket, but in the darkness it missed the 
slot and fell back into the brook! 

Then I tried to locate my hook to feel 
if it needed rebaiting, but I couldn’t find 
it anywhere. Feeling along the pole and 
following *up the line I finally located the 
hook in the slack of my pants. In getting 
it loose I brought away part of the slack. 
Just then a playful trout who wasn’t watch- 
ing where he was going bumped me on 
the ankle. I gave a yelp and went into the 
air about three feet. I guess that snake 
was still on my mind. By this time my 
hook was fast again—this time in a tree- 
limb above my head, too high to reach, so 
I wound up the line on the end of the pole 
and broke it, leaving the hook in the tree. 
I spent the next half hour hunting for the 
lantern: Lighting it I tied on another 
hook, rebaited, blew out the light and went 
to fishing, but I couldn’t get another rise— 
I guess I had stirred up the pool so much 
the fish were nervous; either that, or the 
trout that got away had warned the others. 

I started upstream, feeling my way in the 
water step by step. I had progressed quite 
a little distance and was getting along fine 
when somebody hit me an awful jolt right 
across the bridge of the nose! I saw all 
kinds of fireworks and before thinking 
struck back in self-defense—and skinned 
my knuckles on a tree which had fallen 
across the brook! A short distance above 
the tree I stepped on a slanting, mossy 
stone, my foot skidded and down I went 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 504) 


A FTER that experience I concluded the 
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THE PATRIOTIC SPORT OF AMERICA 


A MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DRILL THAT COORDINATES MIND AND MUSCLES 
UNTIL THEY ACT AS SMOOTHLY AS A WELL OILED PIECE OF MACHINERY 


HAT is the romance which 
seems to hover like a halo over 
that sporting arm which for 

so many years in all civilized lands 
has been known as the fowling piece? 
To the gun lover of yesterday noth- 
ing was more beautiful than ae ar- 
tistically browned Damascus tubes 
and to-day, in this progressive age of 
unfigured fluid steel the old Damascus 
barrel is still a thing of beauty and a 
joy to its owner. 

With the passing of the muzzle 
loader came the possibilities of a con- 
centrated shot delivery and the choke- 
bore was born—a broad leap from oc- 
casional accidental close results in the 
true cylinder to a made-to-order con- 
centration which would register from 
70 per cent. to 90 per cent. in a 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards. 

But, with all the progress, if you are 
pleased to thus term the machine- 
made factory results of to-day, the ro- 
mance clings and the shooter becomes 
affectionately attached to his game or 
trap gun, be it double, single or re- 
peater. This condition of mind is not 
unusual in other sports, for there is 
poetry in the noiseless spin of the 
Milam and Meek that have made so 
much piscatorial history. The “kick” 
of the bass rod, as our modern Isaac 
makes an overhead cast, tells him with 
telegraphic accuracy that the bait is 
properly launched and careful thumb- 
ing of the spool will land it on the 
lily pad. The canoeist has his favor- 
ite paddle which he loves to manipu- 
late and making the long swegp with 
the little sculling motion at the wind- 
up of the stroke he knows that he can 
keep the prow of his craft true to 
point all day without switching sides. 

Then there is our far ranging 
golfer with a bag of sticks—each cut 
out for its particular work—how well 
does he know them. Yes, there is a 
world of romance in it all—all that 
has to do with Nature’s open air stage 
setting and trapshooting alone stands 
out in open defiance of the elements 
as a year-around sport. Though the 
devotees of other pastimes are forced 
to give up their favorite sport for at 
least six months of the year, neither 
the Arctic winters of far off Alaska 
nor the blizzards of the Middle West 
hold any. terrors for the trapshooter, 
and from Nome to New Jersey he 
harks to the call of the clay. He may 
be a transient in a strange town, but 
if he is a trapshooter he will locate the 
“shooting shack” and be on hand at the 
weekly gathering though the drifts reach 
the eaves. His gun case is his introduc- 
tion; he “speaks the language” and is 
welcomed accordingly. And, if there is 
no shoot scheduled, his spare time will 
undoubtedly be passed at the local gun 
store, where he is pretty sure of finding 


By GEORGE W. PECK 


This is a sport for women as well as men 


some one who will converse with him 
intimately on the topics of the traps. 
Intimately is the proper word, for no 
other sport, with its followers scattered 
all over the broad land, can so effectually 
act the magnet and bring them to a 
given point of compass. For example, 
witness the Grand American Handicap. 
At this super tournament the magnet 


calls its units a thousand strong with 
700 or 800 shooting through the pro- 
gramme and all on a brother-like foot- 
ing of intimacy which carries with it 
lasting memories and fond anticipation 
of the next reunion. Gunner Jack 
from Portland, Oregon, and Gunner 
Tom from Portland, Maine, are 
squadded together and waiting for the 
working squad to finish so they may 
take their respective pegs. Though 
they never have met before, there is 
no strained formality in their inter- 
course—‘they belong.” 

One continent cruising trapshot 
once declared himself thus: “Show me 
a town without a trapshooting club 
and I’ll show you a town where the 
hookworm abideth and waxeth fat.” 
This gentleman may have been a bit 
prejudiced, but with the country 
dotted by trapshooting clubs it does 
seem that towns so represented are 
up to the minute in everything that 
spells success to a municipality. 

Even the old-time follower of the 
Patriotic Sport is often at a loss to ac- 
count for its all-absorbing fascination. 
He analyzes it carefully, studying the 
several factors that contribute to his 
enjoyment; the gun itself, a man’s 
companion, distinguishes the owner as 
a man’s man and that in itself carries 
a measure of satisfaction. It is one 
thing to own a gun and quite another 
to know how to handle it. That is 
where the trapshooter shines, for, to 
be a success at the traps, his gun must 
be part of him. Nor can one assume 
this close relationship, for the keen 
eye of the trapshot will pick the novice 
the moment the latter throws a gun 
to his shoulder, whether at the traps, 
in the gun room at home, or in the 
store and will be ready to help him. 


UT, after all, there may be one 
forceful factor which beckons to 
the shooter and draws him on 

from one shoot to another, from one 
tournament to another, and finally to 
that annual classic—the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap. Brother “Walton,” 
you still remember just how you felt 
when that bait landed on the lily pad. 
It was a masterly cast and you 
thumbed the spool with a delicacy of 
touch that prevented the backlash, yet 
saved the momentum till the bait 
found its resting place, then the gentle 
pull which flicked it into the water and 
then—snap—splash ! Was it a red 
eye, Pal? Mine was—just a shade over 
four pounds and the fight he put up was 
magnificent. Well, that is the way you 
feel when you break targets. You get a 
nasty sidewinder with the wind at its 
tail or a rough cookie towering into the 
nor-easter and you have got to do some 
tall calculating with no time to spare. 
If you have held right and touched off 
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right—if your co-ordination was work- 
ing, a black ink spot on the atmosphere 
registers your kill and you experience a 
regular lily pad-black bass thrill. If you 
miss—well, it’s like a backlash and the 
more uncanny things you say under your 
breath the more human you are. 

It isn’t deemed wise to put all of one’s 
eggs in the same basket and if you are 
inclined to be a one-sport sportsman, 
perchance allowing golf, tennis, fishing 
or the canoe to suffice, better give trap- 
shooting a try-out. It is there that you 
will find a spine-stiffening sport, con- 
ducive to health both mental and physi- 
cal and for companions the finest lot 
of he men that the continent produces. 


HE Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament for 1918, the largest trap- 
shooting event of the world, will be 

held in Chicago and at the South Shore 
Country Club. 

This choice of location is one which 
will be enthusiastically approved by all 
who attend the 1918 Handicap, for every 
participant and spectator will testify that 
he was royally welcomed and entertained 
by this great club of this great metrop- 
olis at the foot of the lakes. 

Chicago is always interesting, but this 
summer it will be more interesting than 
ever. In addition to the usual attractions 
of huge stores, stockyards, wholesale 
housés, giant office buildings, brilliant 
theatres, beautiful parks, lake excursions, 
bathing beaches, its Lincoln Park Zoo, 
and dozens of other features, there is the 
fascinating atmosphere of the war about 
the city. 

Situated only a few miles from the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, the 
streets are always full of “Jackies” on 
leave and the wonderful Jackie Band led 
by Lieut John Philip Sousa is often seen 
in parades and concerts. Fort Sheridan 
with its thousands of soldiers is even 
closer. Boys in khaki by the hundred 
pass through Chicago every day on their 
way to or from their cantonments. Offi- 
cers from the rank of General down, 
brush elbows with visitors in hotels and 
clubs and always there are many French, 





A sport that can be indulged in most any place and any time 


Belgian and English officers and army 
men in the city on recruiting missions 
or sent here to recuperate from wounds. 
There are frequent opportunities to hear 
these men direct from the fighting front, 
tell of their experiences. 






There is always some one ready to ad- 
vise the beginner. This time the re- 
doubtable Jack Fanning is coaching a 

newcomer in fundamental principles. 


It can truthfully be said that visitors 
last year were amazed at the beauty and 
completeness of the South Shore Coun- 
try Club grounds and buildings. On en- 
tering the Club House one is impressed 
with the magnificence of the architecture 
and furnishings. The main building is 
550 feet, or nearly two blocks long, cov- 
ering a ground area of 90,000 square feet, 
and has every possible equipment for 
pleasure and convenience — including 
dining rooms, ball rooms, sleeping apart- 
ments, library, billiard room, immense 
hallways and lounging rooms, a colossal 
kitchen and wonderful draperies and 
other furnishings aggregating a cost in 
all totaling over $500,000 for the building 
and contents. 
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The 67 acres of ground around are 
dotted with other fine buildings and are 
as handsomely kept as any park; they 
contain golf links, bathing beaches, and 
facilities for tennis, horseback riding and 
other sports beside trapshooting, which 
is, of course, one of the’ chief pastimes 
of the two thousand and more members. 
The general headquarters of the Grand 


American Handicap will be in the 
Club’s shooting lodge, which is at the 
north end of the grounds adjoining 
Jackson ark and is convenient access 
by street car, railroad or automobile. 

Strung along the lake for almost a 
half mile will be the traps and other 
equipment necessary for the.meet. As 
was the case last year, the targets will 
be thrown out.over the water, thus 
providing the perfect sky background 
unbroken by trees or buildings which 
makes for high scores and close con- 
tests. The club has made every ar- 
rangement for the convenience and 
comfort of its guests during the shoot 
and the different events are scheduled 
to be run off in the same perfect way as 
characterized the 1917 Handicap. 

Visitors can find reasonable priced ac- 
commodations at the club or at nearby 
hotels in the vicinity of the grounds or 
in the heart of the city itself. The IIli- 
nois Central Railroad furnishes the most 
frequent and rapid transportation of any 
suburban service in the world, and one 
may sleep in the famous loop district, 
eat breakfast at some well-known res- 
taurant, and reach the grounds in plenty 
of time for the first shot on any day’s 
program, and yet not be hurried. 

Since every trapshooter is a potential 
defender of this country, Chicago will be 
doubly glad this year to welcome the 
best gun experts from every section of 
the United States. 


HE invasion of Fraace by goodly 
numbers of the finest specimens 
of American manhood, each and 

every one quite intent on feeding the 
Kaiser’s co-workers a plentiful: supply 
of American lead, recalls the invasion 
of England by a band of American 
shooters in 1901, but this band was not 
in a war-like mood. 

It was the idea of the shooters who 
journeyed to England 16 years ago to 
wise up the Britishers on some angles 
of the shooting game they had no 
knowledge of—and they did—just as 
the young men of to-day are going to 
enlighten the followers of Wilhelm. 

It was a classy gang of gun pointers 
that invaded England and it is a classy 
gang of gun pointers now in France. 
General Pershing is the leader of the 
present force, while Paul North was 
the leader of the army of 1901. North 
discovered that the British were 
anxious to meet a team of American 
trapshooters and North with Tom 
Marshall made arrangements with 
Captain Butts for the overseas trip. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 493) 
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HE morning of March 11th! Awak- 
a fi ening now, with each successive 

dawn, brought none of the old-time 
joy. Once they had eagerly awaited these 
ghostly, pink daybreaks, with their pano- 
ramic beauty and their incessant hum of 
insect or cali of bird. Mr. King and the 
boys were now in no mood to look for Na- 
ture’s artistic whims. The expedition had 
narrowed down to a desperate attempt to 
keep body and soul together, until the ex- 
igencies of the situation should make it un- 
necessary to struggle on. 

And to Mr. King, at least, that hour had 
arrived. He saw the dial of his watch 
through a haze, for his eyes were blurred 
and his head buzzing. He remembered 
struggling, as he attempted to get upon his 
feet. It was weakness—physical weak- 
ness! Six o’clock, with all the vast ex- 
panse of muck and saw grass and stunted 
myrtles, bathed in strange light. 

It was eleven before they could proceed. 
Twice Mr. King fainted and the boys 
dashed wet leaves into his face and forced 
hot cabbage palm broth between his dry 
lips. For they had made a fire and scoured 
the little island for all that it provided 
in the way of food. 

There were any number of shallow 
waterways leading to the southward and 
they selected one at random: the widest 
and deepest. There was a current. This 
Mr. King could easily ascertain. It was 
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inspiring to watch the bending grass 
and the purl of the first real “water” 
they had observed in so long a while. 
It seemed illogical to suppose that this 
current could die out. It might split, thin- 
ning out into many channels through the 
grass, but it would come together again. 
Moreover, there was a gratifying absence 
of marl. The boat required less watching. 

Now they came upon a course so shal- 
low that it was necessary to drag the boat 
over the muck. All three bent to this 
task, although the stops were frequent 
and the pain of the added exertion almost 
intolerable. They had fallen into a habit 
of silence. Seldom was a word said. 


Hope once more brought joy to their 
hearts, long so near to despair. 

“The waterways are converging,” said 
Catlow, in a hoarse, unnatural voice. 

“Looks that way to me, too,” added 
John Jr. 

Mr. King could only nod and smile—a 
tired, grim smile. 

There was enough water to float the 
skiff. They dragged it through a hedge of 
tall grass and had the satisfaction of seeing 
it ride triumphantly upon the surface of 
a well-filled slough. There were Indian 
markers, too, swaying and bending, their 
white faces a sure sign of deep water. 
These pigweed “stakes” are the Seminole’s 


On the pinched faces of the adventurers genuine tragedy is written. This picture 
was taken by Mr. Talbot on the deck of the “Powell” soon after the rescue 


With tightened lips and weary bodies, they 
looked ever to the South and watched the 
low fringe of mangrove and cypress. 
There was an hour of this, when to coax 
the skiff along was a giant task, and then 
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route sheet through the ’Glades. As his 
canoe passes, it bends them, disturbs their 
roots, and the sun bleaches them a distinct- 
ive shade. By 2:30 the flow was so 
marked, that Mr. King, despite his illness, 
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began to talk volubly. There was a touch 
of the child—and of fever—in his great 
happiness. They were “coming out”! 

T was possible to sit in the skiff now, 

and pole. Occasionally, they found it 

necessary to get out and make a tempo- 
rary portage, but these drawbacks were 
few and far between. Six miles they 
poled, and desperation, mixed with tri- 
umph, gave power to exhausted strength. 
The saw grass was so tall they could 
scarcely see above it, but when Mr. King 
steadied himself and looked around, he 
could see cypress and mangrove again and 
large islands, densely covered with foliage. 

They ran into one of these—a big fellow, 
at least a mile long, where the mangrove 
roots, tightly knit and impenetrable, of- 








fered another serious problem. At inter- 


vals of fifty or a hundred feet, dark, 
shadowy channels disappeared 
jungle-like interior. 

Would they cut through, on a chance, or 
go around? Mr. King hesitated at enter- 
ing. Fear possessed him, as he saw that 
solid wall of vines, cypress, decayed wood 
and the maddening mangrove roots. Yet 
here was one passage, wider than the rest. 


It looked as if it might see them through.. 


Although often before they had been 
tempted into blind alleys that exhausted 
their fast-failing strength to no purpose, yet 
something in the depth of water, the clear- 
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ness of the pas- ——= = 
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sage and the di- 
rect character of 


the route, made 
him yield. 
“We will try 


it,” he half whis- 
pered to his son, 
and, smiled, as he thought of the old 
adage, “Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
It seemed so incongruous to quote it after 
all they had suffered. At times the chan- 
nel through the hammock was so narrow, 
they could reach out and pull down the 
flaming blossoms of the air plants. On 
either side a dense jungle undergrowth, 
primeval in its character, reached as high 
as they could see, until vines and creepers 
were lost in the tops of the myrtle and cy- 
press. There was three feet of water— 
pure, clean water. They drank of it, deep- 
ly, and filled their spare tins. Occasion- 
ally low-hanging vines were cut by John’s 
still active and expert machete. 





Two views of the houseboat “Kennesaw” 


and the tender “Powell” 

In time, the boat pushed out from this 
tropic wonderland and was poled into an- 
other area of tall saw grass. Ahead, they 
could see clumps of mangrove, spotted 
against the sky, cocoa plums, bushes of va- 
rious kinds, on little individual isles, and 
indefinable signs that to practised eyes were 
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certain in- J 
dications of set 
the coast > 


country. ri 
Even then —Z 
Mr. _ King, gs 


for all his knowledge of the 


Gulf, was not sure of his 
ground. Where were they oO 
headed? To safety—yes. But 


to what part of the coast? 

One half mile further on and they came 
upon a waterway at least twenty feet wide. 
It reached the dignity of a “stream.” With 
tears in his eyes, Mr. King dropped the 
pole and placed his hands upon the shoul- 
ders of the two brave boys. 

“We are saved!” said he, “God has been 
very good. Now only can I tell you that 
there have been many times when I 
doubted whether we could make our escape. 
Rescue is assured.” 


HE sun had dipped below the man- 
groves, and still they poled and pad- 
dled on. The current was more pro- 
nounced. What was still more encouraging, 
was the ever widening aspect of the water- 
way, which was fed by many small streams. 
There was one more hour of daylight and 
they intended to take advantage of it. The 
slightest touch of the paddles sent them 
speedily ahead on the surface of the glo- 
rious water. Lily pads had materialized, as 
if dropped by fairy hands. To the left, 
there was tall timber and to the right, saw 
grass, swaying with the swift current. 
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The direction was to the South, and now 
there were birds—fluttering worlds of them, 
noisily active in the cypress along shore. 
This meant food! Mr. King saw curlews, 
water turkey, great blue heron and coots. 
There was an egret or two, ducks and in 
the five feet of clear water, fish darted 
here and there, frightened by pole or pad- 
dle. From starvation and the No-Man’s- 
Land of game, they had now entered 
upon the opposite. That night’s camp 
would bring food! 

The skiff passed through. stretches of 
very fine grass, not at all kin to the “saw” 
variety, and, near shore, there were ex- 
quisitely modeled ferns, not unlike the 
common Maiden Hair variety, pluming up 
and over the stream. At this point, the 
waterway was no less than two hundred 
feet wide. 

“We must make camp before dark,” 
suggested Mr. King, “but there is, of 
course, a greater reason. On yonder shore 
is a curlew rookery. The birds are making 
nest for the night. We will find more eggs 
than we can eat, to say nothing of a spit- 
ted repast. Catlow, you will dine like a 
millionaire, but we must go slow. Too 
much will be bad for us, after our experi- 
ence of the past three days.” 

They put in to the eastern side, and drew 
the skiff up on a neat beach of shell and 
sand and black earth. The tents were 
soon in place under a mangrove clump, and 
nets in position, for mosquitoes hummed 
everywhere. The boys made a raid upon 
the curlew rookery. By climbing the trees, 
they gained access to nests without num- 
ber, and returned with more eggs than 
they could possibly use. It was no exag- 
geration to say—as Catlow did—that there 
were “thousands of eggs.” 

Huge ferns, no less than seven feet high, 
hedged in the camp, and sprayed over the 
canvas of their tents. There was the ad- 
ditional shelter of many trees with close. 
impenetrable masses of foliage. A camp 
fire was built and it possessed all of the 
old romance and cheer of the earlier nights. 
They poached the curlew eggs and munched 
curlew meat with greater relish than any 
meal within memory. (It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the whites of 
curlew eggs do not coagulate, when cooked, 
as is the case with hen’s eggs.) 


ARKNESS had not settled finally, 
when John saw a great white heron 
less than one hundred feet from 

where they were seated. Presumably un- 
conscious of their presence, it made ready 
for its night’s rest.. There was one last 
load in the shotgun and John was deter- 
mined to make it provide a breakfast for 
camp. At a distance of fifteen feet he 
pulled the trigger and bagged his game! 
It was a young bird, splendid for eating, 
although without plumes (John had never 
lost interest in his specimens for mount- 
ing even during the most trying times). 
As the very tired but very happy adven- 
turers prepared for a good night’s rest, 
they were serenaded by the cackling cur- 
lews. Camp had been struck in the heart 
of their rookery, and the thicket was alive 
with them. John’s iast good night remark 
was: “Mother Curlew sings a mighty sweet 
lullaby.” Optimism was in the air on 
awakening. Although Mr. King had suf- 
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fered all through the night, he did not per- 
mit his illness to disturb the boys, who 
really slept and who really rested, a com- 
bination they had not known during the 


entire week past. 
A roaring camp fire was built beneath a 


Mr. Talbot the two boys; he has his 
arms about Catlow 


friendly mangrove, and Mr. King himself 
attended to the cooking of John’s white 
heron. He poached himself a number of 


ING PARTY’ SAFE. 
SURVEYOR WIRES 
FROM KEY WEST 


A telegram from Jchn W. 
King dated at Key West at 1:45 
o’clock this afternoon brought 
the welcome news that he as 
well as John W. King, Jr., and 
Wm. Catlow, Jr., for whom 
searching parties have been 
scouring the Everglades for ten 
days, are safe and will arrive in 
Miami on the next train. No de- 
tails concerning their experien- 
ces, or how they came to be at 
Key West, were given in the 
telegram. 

The King party left Miami on 
Fehruary 10 commissioned by 
Capt. J. F. Jaudon to take 120 
views of some land on the west 
coast which Mr. Jaudon and his 
partners have bought. They were 
to have reported on® February 
24, and are thus about 18 days 
over due. 

Capt.*Jdudon and the fami- 
lies of the men have been ex- 

ceedingly anxious about them, 
and they had come to the con- 
clusion that. one of them had 
been injured. Six parties are 
now in the Everglades search- 
| ing for the supposedly lost men. 


! 








the eggs but insisted that his youngsters 
consume the bird. 

“T am afraid of it,” he said to them, “my 
stomach would not negotiate meat now. It 
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is best that I stick to the eggs.” Here, 
again, was the type of quiet sacrifice he 
had made continually, without their ever 
suspecting. As a matter of fact, he did 
not feel in a condition to eat heartily. 
After doing with so little, he realized that 
prodigality of food might have a very 
dangerous reaction. 

Catlow explored the immediate vicinity 
and discovered the faded signs of a one- 
time camp, some hundred feet from shore. 
An aged tree grew on a mound of muck, 
sand and clam shells, near the fork of two 
rivers. Cut into the bark, in a crude way, 
was this inscription: 

“J. H. D., Feb. 21, 1901.” 
And beneath it, running the long way of 
the tree: 

“D. G. D. Riggers, May 2nd, 1905.” 
Perhaps the white campers who ventured 
this far into the Glade country, from the 
Gulf side, may see these words, and know 
that the King party found their inscrip- 
tions, after the lapse of many years. 

And so, at eight o’clock, on the morning 
of the 12th, they packed their equipment 
into the dear old skiff and poled out upon 
another magic stream, over which the noisy 
curlews dipped and poised and fluttered 
endlessly. Mr. King stood upon the butter 
keg astern, with the pole, whilst John and 
Catlow paddled, as in the old days. Eight 
miles was traversed in this fashion, the 
beauty of their surroundings increasing as 
the stream widened, and its banks grew 
steadily more picturesque. 

“It is Shark River!” exclaimed King Sr. 
“I know where I am now, boys. Rescue 
is almost within reach. The Maneto 
Works, managed by one Piodela, is situ- 
ated on the left bank. They manufacture 
tannic acid of the mangrove bark. And 
there we shall find real food and real 
clothes and real beds. Hold out a little 
longer. Soon we shall be safe.” 

A mile further on, and the stream opened 
suddenly into so large an area of water, 
that, to their tired eyes, it seemed almost 
an ocean. It was Tarpon Lake, and the 
Shark River led down from it to the Gulf. 

A familiar sound forced both John and 
Catlow to their feet; paddles poised in air. 

“Put-put—put-put—put-put !” 

“A motor boat!” Catlow all but shrieked. 

How the King party met Mr. Richmond 
Talbot on Tarpon Lake and joined hands 
with civilization again, is best told in a 
graphic letter written to the author of this 
narrative by Mr. Talbot himself. That the 
long arm of Coincidence reached across the 
miles and put a final, dramatic touch to the 
expedition, is particularly interesting and 
significant. Mr. King’s brother had been 
associated with Mr. Talbot in certain im- 
portant engineering jobs. 

Mr. Talbot’s letter is quoted in full, ex- 
actly as it was written: 

“Dear Mr. Larned: 

“Referring to our recent conversation, [ 
am sending you the following notes which 
I hope may be of some service to you: 

“At the time of the King incident, I was 
anchored in Tarpon Bay at the head of 
Shark and Harney Rivers. I had started 
out early in the morning to make a trip 
through the head waters of Little Shark 
River up to the Glades and as I had found 
a school of small tarpon in one of the 
runs, I was floating slowly in a narrow 
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creek when, with my two guides, I saw a 
boat in the distance. We stopped, as is 
the custom in the country, for at times the 
Indians and others have a wish to go on 
their way ungreeted. However, as we 
noted that the people were paddling, we 
started up and shortly met them. We saw 
at once that they were in pretty bad shape. 
The man in the party asked if we 
had any crackers. I asked why and The 
he told me that he had had nothing 
to eat for ten days and would like 
to buy something. As at all times, 
I had a 24 hours’ supply of food in 
my boat and we at once went in the 
shade of some bushes and got out 
some provisions and made some 
cocoa. The man and boys were 
ravenously hungry, having had noth- 
ing to eat for about ten days except 
boiled garfish and the cabbage from 
the palm tree. They had no salt and 
pepper and of course the water in 
the Glades had been very stagnant. 
Their clothing was in shreds and 
they were suffering badly from red 
ticks. I was of course very careful 
of what I gave them to eat and was 
cautious in only giving them what I 
thought they could digest. At the 
time I found them, I did not know 
that anyone had been lost in the 
Glades as they had left Miami after 
I had started my trip and I had had 
no papers for some little time. As 
they only had had three quarts of 
fresh water and were then in salt 
water at least 30 miles from the 
Gulf, without cartridges and no 
tackle that could be used in the 
rivers, and as it would have been 
impossible for them to get any fresh 
water unless they met some passing 
boat and this was doubtful unless 
they reached the Gulf, my guides and 
I decided that the King party had 
been in very great danger. Besides 
having a long paddle, they would 
also have had to contend with 
strong head tides. I towed their 
canoe slowly back, a distance of 4 
or 5 miles, to the houseboat ‘Kenne- 
saw, King steering his canoe in the 
back with a paddle. On the way 
back, a small branch struck him and 
as he was so weak he was swept 
overboard and had great difficulty 
getting back into the boat, but finally 
did so with the assistance of the two 
boys. In the meanwhile, he had lost 
his revolver in about 10 feet of water, but 
this was finally recovered by one of the 
guides diving after it. We finally reached 
the houseboat and I at once consulted the 
doctor who was with me, but he was quite 
ill with rheumatism. He told me I[ should 
use great caution in feeding King and the 
boys and should give them simply soup, 
oatmeal, prune juice, etc. This diet was 
continued until Mr. King and his party 
were able to leave the houseboat and I 
then sent them on my tender, the ‘Powell,’ 
on which they had lived, to the bark fac- 
tory at the south of Shark River, where 
they went to Key West on the Bark Com- 
pany’s little schooner and from Key West 
to Miami by rail. 

“King was extremely anxious to get 
word back to his family that he was safe 


The 


as he assumed naturally that his wife was 
terribly worried. Curiously enough, the 
day after we met King we found a New 
York paper about two weeks old, which 
gave an account of some people who had 
been lost in the Glades. We had not noted 
this article when we got the paper and 
you can imagine King’s interest in reading 
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it as he had not known that any efforts 
had been made to find him. Another co- 
incidence was that I found, a day or so 
after talking with King, that his brother, 
William R. King, had been a superintend- 
ent for my firm on some very large con- 
tract work for a number of years. 
“Several things particularly impressed 
me meeting King: He had not seen a liv- 
ing being crossing the Glades. His atti- 
tude and that of the boys regarding the 
food first given—if they dropped any 
crumbs when breaking a cracker, they 
carefully picked them up. I also found, 
on talking with the boys, that all the food 
had been divided in three for quite some 
time and that Mr. King had said that on 
account of some stomach trouble he could 
not eat his food and re-divided his por- 
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tion among the two boys. This action, I 
found, was due to the fact that King had 
made up his mind that all three could not 
be saved and he had decided that at any 
rate the boys’ strength would be conserved 
so that they at least could get out. 

I do hope you can publish something re- 
garding the necessity of people using cau- 
tion in feeding anyone found after 
having been lost, as I am most sure 
that if the ordinary food were given 
them, serious secondary - results 
would follow. 

“Yours very truly, 
“RicHMOND TALBOT.” 

The battle scarred skiff was made 
fast to the motor boat and they pro- 
ceeded down Shark River. Bathed, 
massaged, supplied with clean clothes, 
and under the experienced minister- 
ing care of a physician, who was a 
member of the party, Dr. Thorpe, of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. City, 
the adventurers were ready to be- 
lieve that some great, Providential 
agency had sent Mr. Talbot trolling 
for tarpon that day on the lake. 

When in shape to travel, they took 
the schooner “Centennial” for Key 
West. This was on Tuesday at 2:30 
and by Wednesday noon they were 
in Key West. The skiff and all it 
contained went along and was finally 
towed back to Miami. That same 
little boat is now busy at other tasks 
on Biscayne Bay. 

A Jacksonville paper and the New 
York Herald, purchased in Key 
West, told the trio of the nation- 
wide character of their fame. Not a 
day had passed that did not carry 
an anxious mention of the ’Glade 
search. At Key West Mr. King sent 
a telegram to Captain Jaudon an- 
nouncing their safety and barely 
hinting at the hardships of the trip. 
Immediately on receipt of this mes- 
sage an automobile sped out to the 
Tamiami Trail to carry the tidings 
to Theodore Junkin, half-brother to 
young Catlow, and Roy Osteen, who 
were preparing to enter the treacher- 
ous ’Glades fully equipped for the 
journey to the west coast in search 
of the lost ones. They gladly aban- 
doned preparations for the weari- 
some search; a Seminole runner was 
sent into the ’Glades to call in the 
other scouting parties. 

The receipt of a telegram from 
this point on the west coast meant much 
to those who knew what crossing the 
’Glades entails. They understood what the 
trio must have undergone. Mr. King’s 
comment, when told of the large number 
of scouting parties who were searching the 
’Glades, is illuminative in its ironic humor. 
Under similar circumstances, he said grim- 
ly, there would be no need to send out a 
large number of men to search for miss- 
ing parties—two men would be enough, an 
expert trailer and an undertaker’s assistant. 

But who can measure the joy of the tel- 
egrams to those at home who were begin- 
ning to believe that their loved ones had 
poled off into oblivion and eternity, when 
they struck out for the ’Glades that bright 
day, from the shimmering beauty of the 
Tamiami Trail Canal! 
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PLUG MAKING AS AN ANGLER’S PASTIME 


THE SIMPLEST OF MATERIALS, ASSEMBLED WITH INTEREST AND AN IMITATIVE EYE, CAN BE 
TRANSFORMED INTO LURES WHICH MAY PROVE IRRESISTIBLE TO THE LURKING FISH 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN. 


HAVE read many and interesting arti- 

cles on this subject, from which I have 

derived much pleasure and profit. There 
is always a periodic demand for literature 
on this topic, however, and, as the art of 
plug-making and plug-casting is still rather 
young, the field may be beneficially sur- 
veyed from time to time. 

For the novice, who is ambitious to be 
an out and out sportsman, and make his 
own equipment as far as possible, there 
has been one cardinal defect in all the arti- 
cles which I have read, that relate to the 
subject in hand. List of materials, varie- 
ties of plugs, weather and water conditions, 
drawings or photographs of the finished 
products have been ample, but the minute 
description, step by step, of the making of 
plugs, such as may guide the beginner to 
success without over-much experimentation 
and discouragement, has been lacking. 

The action of the plug in the water is a 
highly essential feature. Those marketed 
by the large manufacturers have all been 
thoroughly tested under a variety of con- 
ditions and can be relied upon. At this 
time the amateur experimenting with new 
plugs or introducing new ideas is cau- 
tioned to try them out on different days 
and in various waters before trusting to 
them implicitly for the success of a fish- 
ing trip, or claiming for them any unusual 
superiority. 

Red cedar is the best material for the 
bodies of the wooden plugs. It may read- 
ily be obtained at the expense of a little 
trouble in hunting up an old stump, or a 
few large branches. Sheet aluminum is 
suitable for the spinners and metal colors. 
An old kettle or pan of this metal furnishes 
a-plenty. Stout copper wire is used in 
making some varieties of lures. Roman 
enamel is good material for coloring and 
preserving the wooden plugs; and brass 
screw-eyes are useful in attaching hooks. 
Some triangle hooks, or single hooks, if 
you think them more sportsmanlike; num- 
ber two for the belly hooks, and number 
three for the tail hook, if you use triangles. 
The size of the single hook varies some- 
what with the style of the lure; but num- 
bers one to 2/o will be suitable. 

There is still a dispute going on between 
the “one-hookers” and the “three-hookers,” 
or sponsors of the triangles. Some good 
fishermen claim that a single hook is more 
sportsmanlike, as it does not tear the mouth 
of the fish so badly in case of a get away: 
that it puts the fish on more even terms 
with the angler, as it makes escape more 
possible; and that it gives a better trim to 
the lure, and makes it swim more evenly. 


Others argue for the triangle, claiming 
that it is really more humane, as its use is 
more likely to result in the capture of the 
fish, thereby preventing toothache and large 
dentist’s bills for the game. They claim 
that they go fishing to get fish, and not to 
almost get them; that the triangle hook, 
being heavier, steadies the plug, and secures 
better action. 

What is the beginner to do? If he lives, 
or expects to fish, in a state where the tri- 
angle hooks are practically proscribed by 
law, then by all means he will be wise to 
use the single hook. In other states it 
would bé well to have hooks of both kinds, 
which can be easily attached and detached. 
Then the learner may try both kinds until 
he decides which is the better for him. 

In the line of tools, provide pincers, file; 
a pair of shears for cutting the sheet alu- 
minum, and sandpaper; also a sharp knife. 


Two views of “tango” (small) re- 
duced about one-third 


There are various style of baits: The 
wobbler (including the tango), the under- 
water bait without a sideways motion; the 
surface bait with a collar of wood or 
metal; and the surface plug with a spinner 
in front or rear, or both. This classifica- 
tion gives four main kinds of plugs; to 
which may be added feathered lures of one 
kind or another. 

The tango is an easy plug to begin with. 
A large size is four and three-quarters 
inches long and seven-eighths of,an inch 
in diameter. The body is made of red 
cedar. The beveled front is one and one- 
half inches long, and the flat front face 
has an angle of twenty-five or thirty de- 
grees. The bottom of this part is sufh- 
ciently rounded to give a suitable grip to 
the brass screw-eye which is attached in 
front about two-thirds of the distance from 
the bottom up. The location of the screw- 
eye is a matter of adjustment; before 


Illustrated from drawings by the author 


painting the plug it should be properly 
placed; then remove, paint the plug, and 
refasten the screw-eye. 

The body of the plug is cigar-shaped. A 
white body with a red head makes an at- 
tractive combination. Two triangle hooks, 
size number two, each attached to a brass 
screw-eye, and fastened, the first three- 
fourths of an inch from the front, and 
the second an inch behind the first, exactly 
at the bottom of the body, will be satisfac- 
tory. 

The taper of the rear part of the body 
should begin about one and one-half inches 
from the end, and should diminish so that 
this part is fairly pointed. The different 
parts of this plug are well represented in 
the drawings—top, side, bottom. 

A smaller size of this variety is four 
inches long, slenderer and smaller propor- 
tionally. One triangle hook, number two, 
attached to the middle of the bottom of the 
body, is sufficient. This bait has a pecu- 
liarly sideswing motion, with an up and 
down dip, that makes its progress through 
the water appear startlingly lifelike. 


Y favorite underwater bait is adapt- 
ed from the body of a toy butterfly 
which the baby demolished one day. 

It is four inches long, and cigar-shaped, 
with a diameter of three-quarters of an 
inch. The taper of the rear begins one 
and one-half inches from the end. The 
front is bluntly rounded. This end is red; 
the body is yellow, with narrow black rings 
one-half inch apart. On the bottom of the 
body are short horizontal black lines. 
There are two triangle hooks, attached by 
brass screw-eyes, at distances respectively 
of one and one-half and three inches from 
the front end. A third triangle is attached 
in a similar way exactly on the pointed end. 

In order to make this plug submerge, 
when reeled in, there is an aluminum collar 
attached to the bottom, about three-quar- 
ters of an inch behind the front. The mak- 
ing of this collar is the only difficult part 
of the work; as the body may be quickly 
shaped from red cedar with your knife, 
and then sandpapered. Cut out a piece of 
sheet aluminum of the shape indicated in 
the drawing. A piece measuring two inches 
on the outside curve will be about right. 
for this size of the plug. By rolling up 
the points slightly, the collar will receive 
the shape of a section of a cylinder. It 
should be attached to the body in the posi- 
tion indicated by three small, round-headed 
tacks, about half an inch long. At the 
front is fastened a wire so bent as to allow 
for three different attachments of the line. 
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to make the plug swim at three different 
depths. Any fairly stout wire will do. 

This lure, “my own invented torment,” I 
have named the “Yellow Peril.” I have 
had more strikes on this plug than on all 
my other lures combined. 

The two lures described above swim 
under water, and go deeper the faster they 
are reeled in. As soon as reeling is 
stopped, they come to the surface. They 
are best used in water of three feet deep 
or more. In shallow water, when reeled in, 
they go to the bottom and catch on weeds, 
stones, and the various other obstructions 
that lie in wait.for the angler. 


My own invented torment, 

the “Yellow Peril,” on which 

I have had more strikes than 

on all my other lures com- 
bined 





Some form of mother-of-pearl lure is 
desirable. Mine is made of part of a knife 
handle, two and three-quarter inches long, 
and three-eighths of an inch wide. 
Through the holes at either end, originally 
drilled for the rivets of the knife-handle, a 
wire is passed, terminating in a loop at each 
end. A brass swivel is attached to one of 





This pearl minnow was once a knife handle 


these loops, and betweengthe other loop and 
the end of the mother-of-pearl is a quar- 
ter-ounce weight to give sufficient momen- 
tum for a long cast. A single hook, or a 
triangle, is to be attached to the brass 
swivel. This lure is to be cast, and at once 
reeled in, as its weight causes it to sink 
just as soon as its motion céases. When 
drawn rapidly through the water, this lure 
resembles a silver-sided minnow. 


PINNERS of one shape and another 
S are sometimes good killers. A bass 

fly tied on a Sproat hook from num- 
ber two to 2/0 is attached to a short wire, 
with a snap loop at each end, and with 
space enough between for the spinner. 
Good flies for this purpose are the Mon- 
treal, Silver Doctor, Parmachene Belle, 
Brown Palmer or Hackle, Coachman, etc. 
To make one good kind, take a piece of 
sheet aluminum and cut it into the shape 
indicated. With the point of your knife- 
blade drill holes large enough to allow the 
wire to slip through easily. Now bend the 
short pieces you have just bored so that 
they form a right angle with the main 
part of the spinner. If a wire is passed 
through these holes, the aluminum shape 
will spin readily when blown upon. Take 
a piece of the wire about two and one-half 
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inches long, and bend it into a snap loop 
at one end. Take a small bead and slip it 
on the wire down to the snap loop. Follow 
this with the aluminum spinner, and this 
in turn with another small bead. If you 
wish to make the lure heavy enough for 
a longer cast, substitute a large shot. 
drilled through, for each bead. Now bend 
the straight end of the wire into a simple 
loop, for attaching the line. It is now 
necessary to bend the flanges or wings of 
the aluminum shape in such a way as to 
cause it to revolve when drawn through 
the water. Bend one wing partly to the 
right, and the other partly to the left, so 
that the _ resulting 
shape resembles a 
screw-propellor, until, 
as you blow upon it 
from the front, the 
aluminum spins very 
readily. 

I will not take time 
and space to describe 
the making of other 
kinds of - spinners. 
Consult any good 
tackle catalog and a 
little study will en- 
able you to make 
almost any spinner 
you may see there. 
Remember to test 
out your product in the bath tub, or 
elsewhere, adjusting it until it works in a 
satisfactory manner. When the fishing sea- 
son comes, and you are at the water side, 
you do not wish to waste time unnecessarily 
by having to finish tackle only partly com- 
pleted. Such delays should be avoided. 


Lek 
the 
baits 

thus far 
describ e d 
are of the 
under- 
water variety, suitable for deep water, 
but not for the shallows, where some 
kind of surface plug is advisable. 
One good such variety is the straight 
plug with a wooden collar. The handles, 
such as department stores attach to bundles 


One variety of surface plug with wooden 


collar 





for convenience in carrying, are excellent 


for the purpose. Remove and straighten 
the wire of the handle, the wood of which 
is about four inches long, and of the proper 
diameter, three-fourths of an inch. Pass 
the wire through the hole running Iength- 
wise of the wood cylinder, and make a loop 
at the front end. Cut off the other end of 
the wire, leaving enough to make a small 
loop, by means of which a triangle hook is 





* to be fastened to the plug at the end. This 
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one hook is perhaps enough, though a hole 
may be bored through the plug, one and 





Spinners of various kinds are good 
killers for bass 


one-quarter inches from the rear, end, and 
single or triangle hooks, one on each side, 
attached to wire loops which are secured to 
the wire running lengthwise through the 
body of the plug. 

The diameter of the wooden collar should 
be one and one-half inches. A thickness 
of half an inch gives weight enough to se- 
cure distance in casting. I have found a 
glistening white body and a_ blood-red 
collar a taking combination. ri 

I have a plug of this description before 
me, as I write, on which are plainly dis- 
cernible the tooth-marks which a muscal- 
longe made. When reeled in rapidly, this 
plug gets up quite a commotion, the 
“wash” caused by the collar suggesting a 





Spinners cut from sheet aluminum 
and bent at the dotted lines 


small animal making frantic efforts to get 
out of the wet. 


AM going to describe another kind of 
| surface plug. The wooden “department 

store” handle, described above, may 
be used as the foundation, but the 
ends should be worked to a blunt point, the 
whole receiving a cigar shape. A spinner 
is attached at the head. 

In painting all these lures, which require 
it, use paint well thinned out, and put on 
thin coats, 
a | lowing 
each to 
dry thor- 
ou ghly, 
before ap- 
plying the 
next. Ap- 
ply first 
the white 
or yellow 
paint, 
w hichever 
the ground 
color may 
be, and over this paint the head red, 
or put on black rings as may be de- 
sired. It is neater to adjust the parts, 
hooks, collar, etc., disassemble these, do 
the required painting, then re-assemble. 
In this way you avoid a messy result. If 
you use constant care. in your work, you 
will turn out a result agreeably surprising 
to yourself, both as to appearance and 
game-taking qualities. 
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FAVORITE ATLANTIC FISHING RESORTS 


FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY THE JERSEY COAST HAS BEEN FAMOUS AS 
A FISHING GROUND AS WELL AS FOR EXCELLENT WILD FOWL SHOOTING 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


N the past quarter century Forest and 
Stream has published many references to 
the famous gunning at “Bill Chadwicks” 

and “Ortley’s” which points were frequent- 
ly termed “Squan Beach” as an entirety, 
using the names of the proprietors to des- 
ignate where comforts and supplies of all 
kinds were to be obtained. Of a truth it 
may be said that there were no more fa- 
mous grounds on the New Jersey coast in 
those days for wild fowl shooting, than 
those contiguous to these resorts. 

It is perhaps a quarter century since the 
writer made an appointment with Capt. B 
to meet him at what is now known as Sea- 
side Park, then a wilderness of sand dunes 
and beach grass, for a duck shooting trip 
on the upper reaches of the bay. Our ob- 
jective was perhaps two miles below Ort- 
ley’s, as previous arrangements had been 
made by the Captain for gunners and 
“stools” as decoys were then termed, to be 
assembled at that point. The day broke 
with threatening weather and before noon 
a howling northeaster was blowing which 
increased with each passing moment. 
Neither the Captain nor gunners put in ap- 
pearance, so I was compelled to take shelter 
at the only house which was located in that 
lonely region. It was a hostelry kept for 
the accommodation of such as might stray 
that way and who might for once put up 
with the comforts offered. The house was 
a two story structure built on short piles, 
or “puncheons” as they were termed in 
those days, elevated enough from the sand 
to allow the tides when high to ebb and 
flow through unobstructed. 

I was met after repeated knocking by an 
individual of impossible description as to 
mafiners and appearance. While some de- 
tails can be given, to convey to the reader 
his appearance as he met me would be im- 
possible. He was thin to emaciation, blind 
in the left eye, and he wore a sprig of chin 
beard which would defy the cunning of an 
accomplished comedian to imitate success- 
fully. His thin legs were encased in high 
cow-hide boots and the few words which “I 
was able to extract from him were pitched 
in a high tenor which might be character- 
ized a “squeal.” He, however, ’sposed they 
could take keer of me, and I was led into 
a dilapidated bar-room with its rows of 
dingy bottles and their most questionable 
contents. His wife, a personage as un- 
couth as himself but of a sunny disposi- 
tion and a strong tendency to be talkative, 
and a daughter of perhaps fifteen years 
constituted the family. Both seemed to. be 
timid in action as well as speech! when in 
“pater’s” presence and they enlisted my 
sympathy from the first moment. The evi- 
dence of poverty all about was so pro- 
nounced, it was with misgivings that 
I contemplated the forthcoming supper 
which was soon in course of preparation. 
Here was another surprise and welcome 
one, for while the table and its furnishing 
were commonplace in the extreme, the ham 
and eggs and hot biscuit were of the best 








HIS is the second of Mr. Hulit’s 

articles on the resorts of the 
Atlantic coast. An _ enthusiastic 
fisherman of many years’ experience 
coupled with keen observation, Mr. 
Hulit is well qualified to write with 
authority upon all matters pertaining 
to surf fishing. Any question upon 
these or allied subjects will be an- 
swered by him fully. Mr. Hulit may 
be addressed at this office in care of 
Forest and Stream.—[En1rors. ] 


and a savory cup of coffee gave a zest to 
the whole. 

After supper all endeavor to draw mine 
host into a general conversation failed. 
Nothing but monosyllabic replies were to 
be gained ; seated squarely on the middle of 
his back in a chair tilted back against the 
wall with one leg thrown across the other 
and hat drawn across the eyes my host 
was a study for lovers of the picturesque 
in the genus man. Being tired and desir- 
ous of being about early in the morning if 
the weather was all propitious, I was 
shown to my room about nine o'clock. I 
found bed and bedding of the same general 
sort as affairs below stairs; all was com- 
fortably clean and in good order but had 
the appearance of long usage. How long I 
had slept I do not know but was aroused 
by a knocking on the door and the word 
“mister” called out by the daughter. On 
making answer I was informed that “Pop” 
had been took with “cramps” and 
wouldn’t I come right down and help 
“mom”? Hurriedly dressing and going 
to the door of the down stairs bed room I 
found the anxious wife applying hot plates 
to the stomach of the stricken man, who 
was emitting most plaintive wails while 
doubled up like a jack knife across the 
bed. Jamaica ginger and hot whiskies were 
plied with vigor and much frequency, but 
seemed to be of no avail. Finally I sug- 
gested the need of a physician and right 
there is where calamity overtook me. 
There was no doctor nearer than Tom’s 
River and as the draw of the railroad was 
open during the night there was no way to 
get across the bay but to row across. At 
this point the width is over a mile—and 
the storm still raging! By the aid of a 
lantern of the same general type as the rest 
of the equipment I located a bank skiff 
hauled up on the shore and about one-third 
full of water in which was two oars. I say 
two advisedly, as they were in no sense of 
the word a “pair,” one being nearly a foot 
longer than the other and of absolutely 
different caliper. Here was I with an out- 
fit of the utmost crudity attempting to cross 
a mile or more of bay whipped into fury 
by the gale in search of a doctor living 
more than two miles inland, who would 
doubtless refuse to accompany me in such 
a craft back to the house of misery. The 
boat was so heavy that I could not tip it 
over to get the water out so had to resort 
to the slower process of baling. I was in- 


dustriously engaged when the daughter put 
in appearance asking me to come to the 
house as it seemed “Pop” was better. I 
did so to find the old reprobate quietly 
snoozing; the hot whiskey had had the de- 
sired effect or should I say the “desired” 
whiskey had taken effect. Both the mother 
and daughter were truly sorry for the 
trouble given me and I will say that under 
different surroundings they would both 
have been most excellent people. 

It was most fortunate that I had a supply 
of dry underclothing in my kit as I was 
soaked to the skin by the deluge. I was 
soon in the land of the dreamers and was 
entirely comfortable when I was aroused by 
the most unearthly noise it has yet been by 
lot to listen to. It was a combination of 
roar and steam siren effect, which in con- 
junction with the raging «elements, made a 
nerve racking mystery. Unable to endure 
the sound, once more I was out of the bed. 
when the knocking again occurred and the 
plaintive “mister” reached my ears. “I’m 
coming,” I replied in a somewhat crusty 
tone. At the foot of the stairs were both 
of the females who looked about “all in” 
from worry and disgust. “What in ‘To- 
phet’ has broken loose?” I snapped, as their 
gaze met mine. “I didn’t know there was 
a steam whistle within miles of the place.” 

“Tt ain’t, mister,’ exclaimed the mother; 
“it ain’t no steam whistle, it’s our hog. 
It’s fast under the house somewhere.” 
Here we were in the midst of more misery 
so the lantern was again lighted, and the 
junior member of the family held it as 
best she could while I crawled under to 
relieve the distracted porker. Crawling 
very slowly by the dim light of the lan- 
tern to where the*object of all the dis- 
turbance was located, I endeavored to get 
hold of its hind legs and either pull it out, 
or in two, I cared but little which. But 
when my hand touched its leg it was signal 
for renewed struggles and the shower of 
sand which came flying from those two 
hind legs directly into my face and eyes 
was a thing to stand away from. The 
more I tried to get a firm hold, the more 
the sand flew and the louder that hog 
howled; and I never did pull it back, for 
spurred on by the approach of a stranger 
it at last succeeded in getting through its 
narrow confine. Safely out it turned 
around and looked at me with an expres-. 
sion in its small eyes which might be con- 
strued into “what business was it of yours 
anyhow”? 

HEN I again awoke the sun was 
W streaming through the window as 

the storm had broken. I went 
down to find the old man again sitting on 
his back, his feet high in the air and the 
hat down as usual. The evening menu of 
ham and eggs was changed to eggs and 
ham for breakfast with flap jacks and 
coffee. When I asked for my bill I was 
told to see “Pop” who was around the 
place somewhere. I went upstairs and 
packed up and when I came down I found 
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him again “settin.” Upon asking him how 
much I was in his debt, he first ejected a 
stream of tobacco juice through about six 
feet of space and to his credit made a 
bullseye of the spittoon. “Well,” he ex- 
claimed, “seein’. as you was disturbed a 
mite durin’ the night, a dollar and a half’ 
s’nuff.”. This was the longest speech he 
had made during my stay and as he took 
the money he lapsed into his former atti- 
tude. He did not say good bye, nor did I. 


HE next resort below Barnegat City, 
of much interest to the angler is Har- 
vey’s Cedars. Here perhaps as much 

rest and solid comfort is to be obtained as 
at any spot on the coast which caters to the 
sporting fraternity. A most commodious 
hotel in all particulars is within eight min- 
nutes walk of the beach and as long as the 
present proprietor remains, the sportsman, 
be he shooting or fishing, is assured of 
every creature comfort as well as the most 
genial treatment from both the proprietor 
and his wife. It is a pleasure to say that 
owing to her cordiality and care of the 
patrons many of the anglers take their 
wives along where care free they can fish 
or rest to their hearts content. There are 





HEN a small mouth black bass 

wants crab meat he wants—crab 

meat. Nothing else will do. And 
then is the time when the one who has 
crab meat on his bait menu makes a goodly 
catch, for bass do not play with crab bait 
as they do with frogs or little bullheads at 
times. They strike crab bait—swallow it— 
and then the fun begins. By crab bait, of 
course, I mean the fresh water crab often 
known as crawfish. 

The hackneyed proverb of the French in 
regard to cooking a hare says: “First catch 
your hare.” So let us first catch our crab. 

The fresh water crab is in all the fresh 
waters of this country, but in large creeks 
and rivers and lakes he is not plentiful in 
any one spot. Why is this? The crab 
dearly loves to eat crab meat and when 
he can he keeps away from his fellows. 
In wide waters fear of each other is 
stronger than their appetite. But in small 
creeks, with their little rifts alternating 
with placid pools, crabs are forced to live 
close together. Even then each one bur- 
rows out a hiding place under a stone or 
root and woe to the crab, smaller than he, 
who comes close to such a lurking place, 
for he never will live to grow up. 

Almost all of the best bass rivers of the 
United States are fed by just such small 
creeks. Some time when your helgram- 
ites, bullheads, lampreys, frogs (whisper 
this: even nightwalkers) fail to bring the 
lordly bronze-backers to the hook, you may 
come upon a well-satisfied farmer, fishing 
with long yellow bamboo pole and who 
will say, in answer to an inquiry as to the 
kind of bait in use by him: 

“Crabs.” 
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but few places along the coast where bet- 
ter fishing is to be had and has been so 
recognized for many years. Channel bass, 
weakfish and bluefish are usually to be 
taken there if these fish are anywhere pres- 
ent along the coast. 

Surf City, Ship’s Bottom, Holgate and 
Beach Haven are all recognized as good 
grounds and may be reached by the Tuck- 
erton R. R., being under control of the 
Pennsylvania system. After the points 
mentioned comes New Inlet, this is fast 
becoming the Mecca of the enthusiast. Its 
name arises from the fact that some twen- 
ty years ago the sea cut through the beach 
into what is Egg Harbor Bay and has since 
maintained a perfect channel way, greater 
than the old inlet which is some miles 
farther south. Its one serious drawback 
is its inaccessability. The nearest point by 
train is Beach Haven from where a boat 
must be taken for seven miles. This is 
the only present method of approach. At 
the journey’s end there is not a trace of 
civilization—nothing but a small harbor 
light maintained by the government at the 
edge of the sand dunes. But; when once 
there, conditions are met with unequalled 
on the entire coast. No matter if the wind 








CRAB BAIT ON THE BLACK BASS MENU 


WHEN ALL OTHER BAITS FAIL TO BRING THE LORDLY BRONZEBACK TO THE 
HOOK IT IS A SIGN THAT HE WANTS CRAB MEAT AND NOTHING ELSE WILL DO 


By GEORGE GILBERT 





If he will sell you some crabs, your 
roubles will be at an end. If not, find 
out where he went for his and or where 
the nearest creek is and go after them. 

You need no tools. Take your largest 
pail and get enough clean, fresh eel grass 
to fill the pail half full. Take no river 
water in the pail, as you should put the 
crabs at first into water from their own 
creek. Arrived at the creek, follow it up 
until you come to a small pool, where the 
water is not over knee-deep. It is useless 
to chase crabs in large, deep pools. Then 
put into the pail about enough water to fill 
it one-third. 

Put the pail down and then go to the 
lower end of the small, shallow pool and 
place stones across the outlet, forming a 
dam. Chink smaller gravel into the inter- 
stices between the larger stones. Do the 
same at the top of the pool. 

Now go all over the pool, beginning at 
the bottom and working up, and remove 
every large stone in it, leaving only the 
gravel. Here and there you should corner 
a crab as you work. The others will keep 
getting under the remaining ‘large stones. 
Make sure everything is stirred up, to rout 
them out of their cubbyholes. Finally, get 
a stubby stick and go all about the pool, 
scraping the bottom, roiling it up. Then 
go out onto the bank and sit down until 
the current clears away the roil. Pres- 
ently as the water settles, you will see a 
few crabs, perhaps more. Go after them 
quietly, patiently. And always remember 
that when you grab at a crab you generally 
miss him. Keep your hand poised so you 
can put it down back of him, as nine times 
out of ten he makes his darts backward. 
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be blowing a gale from any of the points 
of the compass, fishing can be done from 
some one of the other points. 

The inlet proper is perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a mile in width and maintains a 
depth of at least fifty feet within easy cast- 
ing distance from the beach. The peculiar 
action of the current creates what is termed 
a “tide rip” which sets in from one di- 
rection at flood tide and the exact opposite 
at ebb, so, no matter what the condition or 
the stage of the tide, good fishing is to be 
had. It can be said of a surety, when fish 
are along the New Jersey coast they are at 
New Inlet. 

Ocean City and Corson’s Inlet are both 
good places at certain seasons and at both 
places accommodations can be had for in- 
dividual or family. They are visited each 
season by multitudes of fishermen. An- 
glesea and Somers Point also have their 
attractions and are much frequented. Being 
easy of access, they are popular. 

While the grounds to the north, such as 
Montauk and Block Island, are most ex- 
cellent, they are rather exclusive and do 
not furnish the freemasonry which exists 
among fishermen along the more southern 
waters of the Atlantic coast. 





DOZEN crabs to a pool is a fair aver- 

age. It will take half an hour to 

“crab” a pool or two. Small and 
medium sized crabs make the best baits. 
The big hard-backers are only taken by 
the very largest bass and should be kept 
off the hook, unless you are in a hole where 
big fellows are known to be. And the big 
fellows should be placed in a separate pail 
as soon as you get back to the river, as 
they are apt, in the narrow quarters of 
their captivity, to kill all the small ones. 

Never put crabs with any other bait, as 
the crabs will nip the other bait to death. 
One crab, carelessly put into a pail con- 
taining fifty bullheads, minnows or frogs, 
will kill every one of them in a few hours. 

Never try to take two or more days’ sup- 
ply of crab bait with you at a time. Crabs 
die soon in a pail or baitbox and a dead 
crab is of no use on the hook. 

When you have a crab on your hook, 
keep it in motion. Otherwise it will get 
under a stone or root. 

When you have a large crab on, let the 
bass run well before striking. The bass 
first takes the crab in the front part of his 
mouth and runs. When he has run a bit 
he stops, gets the crab between the hard 
plates on the top of his tongue and the 
roof of his month and crushes him and 
then swallows the pulped mass before he 
starts off again. A quick strike is very 
apt to pull the bait out without hooking 
the fish. 

Very small crabs make excellent bait for 
rock bass, perch, crappies, sunfish and 
other good panfish that we do not brag 
of catching, but that go well in the pan— 
and the hungry fisherman’s mouth. 
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THREE TENDERFEET ON THE “JIM” RIVER 


FISHING IN THE OZARKS ON THE FAMOUS JAMES-WHITE RIVER FLOAT 
WHERE [BASS ARE SO PLENTIFUL THAT THEY LITERALLY JUMP INTO THE CRAFT 


T was a bright and sunshiny noon when 

we dropped off the train at the little 

town of Galena, Missouri, three happy 
tenderfeet, intent on making the most of 
two short weeks of vacation annually al- 
lowed them. Galena itself is an attractive 
little town, being about the average Mis- 
souri hillside village. It has perhaps five 
hundred inhabitants, most of whom, it 
seems, make their living as guides for the 
famous James River Float. 

The “Jim” River, as it is affectionately 
called by those who know its beauties, is 
one of our largest Ozark streams, the most 
important part being the James-White 
River float. This is about one hundred 
and fifty miles long, starting at Galena, on 
the James, and ending at Bransom, on the 
White, twenty miles by land from the 
starting point. The famous Meander River 
has nothing on the “Jim” when it comes 
to twists and turns. For its entire length 
it winds through the prettiest part of the 
Ozarks, emptying finally into the White 
that brings us, as mentioned, to Bransom, 
at the head waters of Lake Taneycomo. 

With scarcely a glance at the town, eager 
for their adventure, the three tenderfeet, 
duffle bags in hand, hastened toward the 
river; down, down interminable steps, it 
seems, they descended to the river bank to 
impatiently negotiate the hire of one of 
the mud scows that these Ozark humorists 
term “boats.” I said three tenderfeet, but 
two tenderfeet would be better, as Hale 
had made the trip some years before and 
it was at his insistance that we were here 
now. And it was also by his advice that 
we scorned the aid of a guide. (However, 
on due reflection, now that I have made 
the trip, I believe that three tenderfeet is 
more nearly correct!) 

The hire of these boats is fifty cents per 
day, with an additional charge of one dol- 
lar transportation charges back to Galena. 
The guide hire is one dollar and fifty cents 
per day and “eats,” the guide furnishing 
the rest of his equipment. 


E dumped our duffle aboard an 

eighteen foot, flat bottomed, blunt 

nosed craft, weighing, from its 
looks, about eighteen tons (these boats, by 
the way, are built for service and not for 
beauty). The bottom is built of heavy 
inch planks to withstand the terrific shocks 
to which they are subjected and the grind- 
ing they undergo, in making the many rap- 
ids on both the “Jim” and White Rivers. 
They are practically indestructible, being 
built for just such hairbrained exploits as 
we were about to undertake. Had they not 
been so built, I probably would not be writ- 
ing this tale, for as I have since learned 
some of the shoals we ran tax even the 
ingenuity of experienced guides. 

Our duffle was as follows: One canoe 
tent, one sheet iron camp stove, costing 
about $3.50, said stove to be dumped in 
the river at end of trip (O shades of 
Hoover), to save crating and shipping back, 
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one blanket apiece, a folding camp cot (for 
Pard, who said that sleeping on gravel 
banks did not sound good to him), a .22 
rifle, pots and pans, bathing suits, fishing 


—————————— 


One of the bluffs along the river 


tackle, camera and, lastly, food supplies 
for a week. 

It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon when we got away, so the first day’s 
float was short. The current, gentle here, 
bore us slowly onward, assisted somewhat 
clumsily by Hale at the stern with the 
paddle. No sooner were we out of sight 
of the village than off came our clothes 
and on went our bathing suits. We were 
not to use them just then, however, for 
around the bend came a murmur, our boat 
increased its speed, and, as we came in 
sight of the shoals ahead, I held my breath 
and a delicious shiver went up and down 
my spine! I had often read of Indians 
shooting rapids and here I was about to 
do the same thing for the first time. A 
bump, a crash, a grind, and we were onto 
them. I shut my eyes in ecstasy, and 
rather hoped for a catastrophe. However, 
besides a few more bumps, nothing hap- 
pened, and soon we were peacefully floating 
in the quiet pool below. 

Our first act here was to take a plunge, 
and, from here on to the end of our float, 
I believe we wore these suits continually, 
though later when the sunburn commenced 
to show we were compelled to slip on shirt 
and trousers to protect our tender skins. 
Indeed, Pard developed some mighty sore 


feet as the result of not taking the proper 
care to protect them from the glare of the 
sun. I think a pair of long stockings would 
be advisable for such a trip, as it would 
keep sunburn off the legs and. feet and at 
the same time allow the most freedom. 

After several hours’ float we came to 
Medicine Springs, where we made camp, 
four miles from Galena. Pard and I some 
time previous had rigged up our lines and 
took several nice bass. They were rather 
fastidious in their choice of bait, but a red 
plug on the coaxer style or a red ibis fly 
and pork bait always brought them. When 
the boat was beached Hale got out his 
tackle, saying that as he had the care of 
the boat all day it was up to-us to tend to 
the rest of it. I had been elected cook; I 
had not much experience, but a lot of con- 
ceit, and had told the boys that I thought 
I could make it out all right, so I called 
to Pard, “You rustle the wood, start the 
fire and clean the fish while I mix up some 
biscuits.” 

“Huh,” he ejaculated, “you’re as bad as 
Hale!” However, he fell to with a will 
and, as drift wood was plentiful, had a fire 
going in our stove by the time I had got- 
ten out my copy of “Canoe and Camp 
Cookery” that I had brought along for just 
such a contingency. Biscuits were out of 
my line, but I had said biscuits, so biscuits 
we must have. I never knew before there 
were so many kinds of biscuits, but 1 
picked out a recipe that seemed not to call 
for anything that I did not have and went 
to work. I then found that you were sup- 
posed to roll them out and cut them with 
a biscuit cutter. I had none of these im- 
plements. But the top of a flat stone did 
for a bread board; I patted them out and 
cut them with the top of the baking pow- 
der can (I have since found that this is 
the universal household biscuit cutter). 
Then I attacked the potatoes. These were 
soon on the stove; the fish too was sizzling 
away and the coffee was made (I’d show 
these fellows that I was some cook—any- 
body could do it with a good cook book 
and a little common sense!). By now the 
meal was to all appearances done. I looked 
at the biscuits, yes, they were browning 
nicely but seemed not to have raised much. 
“Mess is ready, fellows,” I called, and set 
the table on a flat rock that I had selected 
for a table. 

My, that fish smelled good! But the bis- 
cuits, while ‘nicely brown, were a sickly 
yellow all the way through, and rather 
flat. I said they must have cooked too 
long. One glance and my companions lay 
on their backs and roared with laughter. 

“Well, cooky,” said Hale, while I looked 
on sheepishly, “we’ll save these biscuits, 
they might do as sinkers.’”” That set them 
off again, I could only look on and grin. 
I did not confess that I had been so en- 
grossed in cutting out the biscuits that I 
had neglected to put any baking powder in 
the dough! Our appetites remained good 
so we attacked the fish. A mouthful or 
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two, and Pard asked plaintively, “What is 
the matter with these fish?” “It does taste 
kinder funny,” I suggested. 

“No salt,” announced Hale. I had. for- 
gotten the salt! A careful search failed 
to discover any. I had forgotten to pack 
it! My, how they reviled me! The sight 
of smoke around the bend brought relief, 
for Hale made a voyage of discovery, re- 
turning with the necessary salt, and we 
finished our meal in peace. By the end 


of the trip with the aid of my cook book 
I became an accomplished cook, making 
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“ Dewey Bald,” a literary 
Mecca 


cornbread to perfection. 
Some day I am going to 
attempt biscuits again! 


FTER supper we 
A carefully raised our 

tent over a particu- 
larly soft-looking spot of 
gravel on which Hale and 
I prepared our beds, all 
the while envying Pard 
his cot, and carefully ar- 
ranged the mosquito net- 
ting over us all. I say 
we did this the first night, 
but the following nights, 
with one exception when it looked like 
rain, we slept on the tent, not under 
it, and our mosquito. netting was care- 
fully stowed in the bottom of the boat, 
for mosquitoes there were none. I under- 
stand that this is almost an invariable rule. 
This James River country is practically 
free from the pest that makes life miser- 
able in so many northern resorts. 

The next morning after breakfast, Pard 
and I made a trip overland, over a very 
rough and rocky road to Galena, about a 
mile and a half away, to purchase salt, 
bread and other supplies that a careful in- 
ventory showed we lacked. 

Back again and a care free trio started 
on their happy journey. Alternate stretches 
of half a mile or so when it was necessary 
to use the paddle, then a roar, a wild rush 
down, bumpety bump, crash, and then to 
float dreamily along, sometimes between 
high bluffs, sometimes only one, with a 
shelving bank opposite, but always in sight 
of these frowning rocky pine and cedar 
clad cliffs. They towered several hundred 
feet high, usually a sheer drop as if cut 
with a knife, but often running in waves 
as if the face of the cliff were cut in 
escallops, with the rolling, green clad hills 
torever in the background. Sometimes we 





would land and climb the bluff, from 
whence we obtained the most glorious 
views imaginable. Here and there a glimpse 
of the river, winding in and out the hills; 
sometimes as far as the eyes could reach, 
nothing but hill after hill could be seen; 
sometimes a pleasant little valley, with corn 
waving high and big, long Tom Watson 
watermelons covering the ground. Three 
hungry savages would then proceed to run 
the gauntlet of children and dogs to the 
farmer’s door and negotiate for roastin’ 
ears and water “millions.” Occasionally 
the #£.¢ 
would be 
a little 
peach or- 
eh ard, 
fro m 
whence we 
got fat, 
luscious 
Elbertas. 
Each 
° cabin was 
the same, 
however, a 
log hut, 
with two 


or three 
rooms, 
sometimes, 
only a dirt 
floor, al- 
ways a 
“passel” of 
children 
and dogs, 
usually a | 
cross-eyed, 
slatternly | 
looking. |} 
woman, | 
and a to- 
bacco- 
spitting, 
bewhiskered, hopeless-eyed individual, who 
“reckoned ez how he mought” sell us some- 
thing, and railed bitterly against the many 
city fellows who came that way, and helped 
themselves without lief or license. I do 
not want to be misunderstood, we have just 
as good farms, and just as progressive 
farmers in the “Jim” River country as 
elsewhere, but they are the exception not 
the rule, just as they are elsewhere! 
Sometimes along these bluffs we would 
see the remains of “slides,” where the 
cedar logs were run to the river below and 
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floated down to the mill where they were 
sawed up into pencil lengths and shipped 
east to the factory. I have heard that 
some of the finest pencil cedar in this 
country comes from the forests adjacent 
to this same James River. 


N and on, we floated, and swam, and 
loafed, and fished. And fished! My, 
what fishing! Never will I forget 

the wonderful bass fishing that the “Jim” 
affords. It was never any trouble at any 
time to land bass weighing two or three 
pounds. We took them on all kinds of 
bait, although as I have said, the red ibis 
fly and pork-bait seemed to have the best 
of it. If I were going to recommend an 
all-around bait for this stream that would 
be my choice. Indeed, the bass were so 
numerous that they actually came in the 
boat after us! This part of my story I 
hesitate to tell, for when related to certain 
of my friends, who were too polite ‘to speak 
their minds, I could tell from the far-away 
look in their eyes, what their lips dared not 
utter. If it were not that I have been told 
that it is not such an uncommon occur- 
rence, I would never set it down here. 
We had a sudden rise in the river when 
it happened the first time, 
and, consequently, the 
water was rather muddy. 
Drifting in close to the 
shore we were startled by 
a bass landing in the 
boat! Naturally we stared 
open-mouthed, when in 
jumped another! They 
came from the shallow 
water that lay between 
the boat and the bank. 
We were at a loss to ac- 
count for it. Later in the 
day, as we drew up to a 
shelving bank to camp, in 
jumped a third! These 
three bass all weighed be- 
tween one and two pounds. 





Start of the James-White River float Galena; below, a bend of 
the beautiful White River 


A little study on Hale’s part and he an- 
nounced the solution of the mystery. It 
was too late in the day to try it out and 
the next day the water had cleared so much 
that we had no luck whatever in trying it 
again. Later on the White River, after 
a shower, when the water had become 
roiled, we proved Hale’s theory. Paddling 
up to within three or four feet of the 
bank, we sharply watched the water be- 
tween us and the bank. Innumerable 
swirls showed where the bass were fran- 
tically swimming about. At times one 
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would jump; none, however, landed in the 
boat for some time. After drifting along 
in this manner for several hours, a two- 
pound bass suddenly leaped into the boat, 
hitting Pard a resounding thud squarely 
in the back, knocking the breath out of 
him (Pard). We tried this method on 
and off during the whole day, but had no 
further luck, although one small bass ac- 
tually jumped clear over the boat! I can 
picture the look on the faces of some of 
my readers. However, the explanation is 
very simple. Bass hate muddy water. 
When the water is in this condition, nat- 
urally the clearest water is where it is 
shallow, so the bass hunt these shallow 
places. The boat comes then, drifting in be- 
tween them and deep water; they become 
frightened and make a dash for liberty. 
Fearing to swim through the shadow of 
the boat, they attempt to leap over and 
so, occasionally, fall into the boat. 


P at daybreak, a quick dip in the 
U sparkling water and a shiver around 
the stove, for it gets pretty chilly 
here at night, breakfast and off for an- 


other glorious day. Although our experi- 
ences with the shoals were very pleasantly 
productive of thrills we were getting rather 
contemptuous of them (that is, Pard and 
I were), so disregarding Hale’s advice we 
narrowly missed several catastrophes. Al- 
ways around the bend, we would hear a 
murmur, then a roar, then with a rush 
we would be in the midst of the rapids. 
Some miles above the Virgin shoals, in 
rounding a bend of this character we hit 
square on a rock, the current catching the 
stern of the boat swinging us around and 
the boat wedged, broadside to the current, 
between two rocks. Naturally, with the 
water piling up on the side of the boat it 
began to tip, and there was nothing to do 
but pile out. This we did (the water was 
waist deep) and two of us held the boat 
down while the other rescued our belong- 
ings. Luckily for us, one of the rocks was 
large, flat and dry, so everything was saved 
except our potatoes and Pard’s socks (they 
were nicely rolled in a ball) and right 
merrily they went dancing through the 
shoals until they finally sunk from view. 
We were lucky, but we learned our lesson 
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and thereafter did not rush blindly into 
the unseen. Indeed, we had our reminder 
daily, both in Pard’s lament for his lost 
hosiery, and in the absence of potatoes 
from our menu, for we were unable to pur- 
chase any for several days. 

That afternoori we passed the Virgin 
Bluffs. These are the most notable of 
the many that line the James, rising sheer 
for about one thousand feet high along the 
south and east bank of the river. The sun 
rarely shines into these waters here and, 
in the clear water beneath, the fish can be 
seen swimming about. We caught any 
amount of bass here, one weighing about 
five pounds. 

Clear to the top of this bluff the cedars 
here and there find a foothold, clinging for 
all like gigantic apes. We landed here and 
after a tedious climb reached the top, 
from whence a beantiful panorama spread 
itself out before us. For miles the river 
could be seen winding in and out among 
the Ozark hills. 

On again and past the Virgin shoals. 
These are probably the most dangerous 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 494) 


WHY’S AND HOW’S OF DRY FLY FISHING 


THE FINAL ARTICLE OF THIS SERIES CONTAINS HELPFUL GENERAL HINTS FOR THE 
NOVICE AND OTHERS WHO WOULD MASTER THE INTRICACIES OF THE DRY FLY 


HE great charm of dry fly fishing is 
that the fly is in plain sight as it 
floats down stream towards the place 

where the fish rose, and the pleasurable 
excitement and anticipation are increased 
as the fly nears this spot. 

There is a very large range of water 
that lends itself to dry fishing. Even 
the most rapid mountain streams will 
frequently flow through meadow bot- 
toms of greater or less extent. Hence 
owing to the considerably reduced fall 
the stream will widen out and flow 
more sedately between its banks, and in 
all probability furnish a number of reaches 
where the dry fly can be used to advantage. 

The wet fly fisherman generally looks 
for fast flowing riffles and leaves the slow 
flowing stretches of deep water, with a 
surface like glass (unless ruffled by the 
wind) alone. 

But these still reaches are just the places 
where the larger trout are to be found 
and a skilled dry fly fisherman is not afraid 
of a glassy surface. His fly will fall on 
the water so lightly as to make scarcely 
the faintest ripple, his fine leader will be 
unnoticed by the trout, and the dry fly 
man will have the satisfaction. of catching 
trout in places which are generally regard- 
ed as hopeless by the rest of the frater- 
nity, unless a wind is blowing and rough- 
ening the surface. 

There are some important points to be 
remembered. Figure 10 is reproduced 
herewith in large size so that the mechan- 
ics of the cast will be plainly seen. The 
movement of the forearm and its relation 
to the position of the line is shown. 

I should not advise a beginner at fly fish- 
ing to start his operation against trout 
with a dry fly. It would be better if he 
commenced his novitiate on more turbu- 
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lent streams and fished with a wet fly, until 
he fad caught lots of fish and felt confi- 
dent in his ability to put his fly on the 
spot he wanted it to reach. Furthermore, 


the novice could purchase a 
cheaper rig for wet fly fishing, 
and if he managed to break 
his rod or line, the loss would 
be much less than if he was 
using a good dry fly outfit. 

A really good dry fly rod 
will leave very little change, if 
any, out of a $50 note, where- 
as a rod good enough for a 
beginner to cut his teeth on, 
and incidentally break and 
otherwise maltreat can be got 
for a fraction of that sum. 
Then again much coarser, i. e., 
stronger, leaders can be used in wet fly 
fishing and consequently not many fish 
should be lost because of breaking the 
leader. 

As time goes on and more experience 
and knowledge is acquired, finer leaders 
can be used; until the fisherman can land 
quite decent sized trout on fine leaders, 
then he can begin with good hopes of suc- 
cess to use the dry fly. 

Starting on the dry fly, before an ap- 
prenticeship has been served at wet fly 
fishing is somewhat similar to trying to 
learn trick riding on a bicycle before one 
can even ride straight ahead. 

If the beginner should be fortunate 
enough to commence his fishing ima locality 
where a first-class fisherman lives, he will 
without doubt be able to get a lot of very 
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useful information by watching the per- 
formance of the expert and questioning 
him as to the why’s and wherefore’s. A 
good fisherman is never close with his in- 
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formation, and is generally only too glad 
to give any advice and assistance that it is 
within his power to give. So do not be 
afraid to ask intelligent questions. 

Do not hurry your casting; be sure the 
“pause” is of: sufficient duration to allow 
the line to straighten out behind. Keep 
out of sight as much as possible. Never 
cast a foot farther than is absolutely nec- 
essary. Do not strike too quickly, a big 
fish takes a fly in a leisurely manner. 
When you hook a fish, keep a tight line, 
but do not handle him roughly. Get the 
fish into the landing net as soon as pos- 
sible, but if a large fish, not until he has 
given signs of exhaustion by turning over 
on his side, and above all, if properly 
equipped, do not blame your tackle if you 
do not achieve success. 
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FIGHTING TACTICS OF TROUT AND BASS 


THE TROUTA€MAY BE DEPENDED UPON FOR A LIVELY TUSSLE, BUT WHEN THE 


HE trout with his shrewdness and wily 

habits, his strength and gameness, 

lacks at least one special stratagem 
the bass often employs effectively. He ap- 
parently has little conception of the efficacy 
of a timely delivered blow, that dangerous 
and oftimes damaging one, that has made 
many a black bass angler take the count, 
putting him temporarily out of business, 
the strike that comes like a flash of light 


and which the bass sometimes succeeds in. 


landing on a taut line, a blow beyond the 
knowledge of a speckled trout. 

When the trout does land one, it is more 
in the nature of an accident pure and sim- 
ple, and is easily guarded against, for he 
rarely makes that supreme effort to free 
himself from the restraining hook. But 
with the bass it is an entirely different 
proposition. He has inherited a seemingly 
exhaustless store of energy and unmatched 
resourcefulness, and while not familiar 
with the classics and higher mathematics. 
knows his own business from the ground up. 

He fights with a ferocity that asks and 
expects no quarter. He will come again 
and again, and unexpectedly, and one must 
lower the point of his rod most obsequious- 
ly and at the precise moment to avoid dis- 
aster. Very theatrical, full of bold ex- 
pedients and undaunted courage, he can be 
depended upon to offer stubborn battle. 
But the trout’s first jump is usually his last. 
He prefers fighting under cover. When 
he does come to the surface and fondly 
gazes at you, it is generally a confession 
of defeat. 

When the acrobatic bass approaches with 
every spine bristling, it signifies fight, and 
he dies battling face to the foe. Not that 
the trout tamely submits at the first prick 
of the steel; far from it. He is a fighter, 
though not a scientific one, having no ap- 
preciation of the finer and more artistic 
points of the game: He looks the fighter, 
having the neck and shoulders of the pu- 
gilist, but is rather too beautiful, which, 
however, does not always follow, and there 
is lacking a little of the Irish in his compo- 
sition, ‘though when put to the crowning 
test, he hangs on with bulldog tenacity, lack- 
ing only the resourcefulness of the small- 
mouth black bass, the generally recognized 
champion of finny warriors, and of whom 
I can well believe that, inch for inch and 
pound for pound, he is the gamest fish that 
swims. He takes the fly readily; and then 
watch out, for he performs aplenty, has 
a genius for battle fairly dazzling, and will 
test your skill and tackle to the uttermost; 
for every moment he is fighting with a 
courage that is unshakable. 


HE bass has no elaborately planned 
program, and does not fight in ac- 
cordance with recognized rules. He 
makes his own rules and regulations, ap- 
plying them as conditions arise; and not 
even momentarily can you relax vigilance, 
else woe betide you; for he is .master of 


ACROBATIC BASS APPROACHES WITH EVERY SPINE BRISTLING, IT SIGNIFIES FIGHT 
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every curve, drop and up-shoot, and needs 
no coaching. He loves a feast or a fight, 
and is never conquered until his neck is 
broken. He does not feed as much on the 
surface, and fly-fishing for him is to some 
extent more difficult, as the hooks must be 
submerged a little, and that, in connection 
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hee author of this paper has 
been a member of the Forest 
and Stream family of nature lovers 
for many years. He has studied the 
black bass and the trout in many 
waters and we believe that our read- 
ers will agree that no writer has 
ever set forth his observations with 
more clarity or greater individuality 
and charm. [Ebitors.] 






with the bony construction of his mouth, 
makes setting the steel more uncertain. 

He may be deceived for an instant, by 
adroitly placed hook and feathers, but after 
that understands his business, runs true to 
form, loves to surprise you, and fritters 
away no precious moments, for there is not 
a lazy hair in his head. He is the quintes- 
sence of fight, the personification of pluck, 
and for altitude and fight is in a class by 
himself, with movements copyrighted, and 
playing the game at every stage for all it 
is worth. 

Perhaps one exception should be made, 
for from what I have read and been told, 
the ouananiche is quite as powerful a 
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fighter and possesses higher acrobatic skill. 
Unfortunately I have not the pleasure of 
his acquaintance; don’t know him by sight, 
have never even dropped him a line. Oc- 
casionally I have had trout jump when the 
hook’ touched some exceedingly sensitive 
place, though strongly suspecting I was ma- 
terially abetting and encouraging the fish 
in so doing by assisting him toward the 
surface; but I have never noticed that it 
was a record breaking . performance, and 
could never persuade myself that I was 
not an accessory to the crime. But I love 
to catch him, and have for lo, these sixty 
years or thereabouts, and still retain my 
boyish enthusiasm for his taking. 

The hooked trout rarely jumps. The 
bass will do so repeatedly; though our 
imperfectly regulated guess machinery 
stretches a twelve-inch leap to two or three 
feet. Two feet is exceedingly rare. Pos- 
sibly I have seen a bass jump so high, but 
I can submit no verifying documents. 
Fishing one afternoon above Island Port- 
age, and having landed a couple of trout, 
I hooked a third one, and concluding to 
make him come up into daylight, inspect 
the scenery and become acquainted, forced 
the fight, hurrying him along, and when 
he was a few feet from the canoe, I lift- 
ing on him as much as the tackle would 
sustain, he made his leap. André, the 
canoeman, surprised at the unwonted pro- 
ceeding, muttered a very emphatic “Ugh!” 
imagining a few drops of water were 
spilled over his face. 

A bass under like circumstances would 
have been in the air repeatedly, perhaps 
floundered into the canoe, carrying hostili- 
ties into the enemy’s camp, and guarantee- 
ing more thrills to the minute than all the 
trout in the Nepigon, thrilling as they are. 
His reputation as a fighter is firmly estab- 
lished, and there will be little criticism of 
his performance by the angler who has 
caught both bass and trout. With fair and 
proper tackle, the trout may be depended 
upon to accommodate you with a lively 
battle, yet he had better take several thinks 
and gurgle his prayers before joining issue 
with the small-mouth black bass. 

A man cannot, by taking thought, add a 
cubit nor even an inch to his height; but 
what he cannot add quicker than thought 
to the dimensions of a trout would beggar 
description. On the Nepigon there is no 
occasion for exaggeration; these colossal 
monsters speak for themselves and leave 
you with a clear conscience (if you insist 
upon it and care for that sort of thing). 


T is not altogether fly-fishing there. In- 
deed, at times it is largely bait, at other 
times both fly and bait. Late in the sea- 

son fly-fishing reaches its perfection; and 


‘that most graceful and artistic style of 


angling is infinitely preferable to all other 
methods, gripping and holding more effect- 
ively. Still there are occasional days and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 506) 
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THE LARKS ARE SINGING OVER THERE 


AN incident of the Great War—in some minds an oc- 

currence so trifling as to warrant not a moment’s 
thought, but which has been deemed important 
enough by naturalists to invite discussion—is that be- 
tween the battle lines, undisturbed apparently by the 
horror of shell shriek and cannon roar, small bird life 
continues as of old. 

Until the very face of nature has been ground into 
dust these feathered creatures come and go about 
their own affairs, and in the lull of torment men 
hear them warbling and twittering, utterly indifferent 
to the world tragedy which is being enacted amid 
their nesting places. 

There is no reason why we should expect birds to 
have knowledge of matters as much beyond their ken 
as the cosmic influences of the outermost-flung mem- 
ber of our star universe are beyond the grasp of 
human comprehension. But it is a pleasant realiza- 
tion, nevertheless, to think that the brave men who 
face the hellish inferno prepared by an unscrupulous 
and unprincipled enemy have the occasional consola- 
tion of hearing a bird sing. 

Particularly does this hold true in the case of our 
own boys, three thousand miles from home and amid 
strange surroundings. Country raised, most of them, 
and familiar with outdoor life all of them, the common 
sounds of nature are a reminder that the Great Heart 
that governs the seasons’ change still pulses. 

Back home, the country lad reflects, the day is 
dawning or ending. The cows are coming down the 
lane. With a wrench of pain, almost, he visualizes 
the whole scene, to him so familiar. 

Back home, the city man knows, the parks are 
green and smiling, and all outdoors invites. The 
streams run cool where the angler wades, and clear 
waters lap the shore of the lake where last he pitched 
his tent. 

Home sick? Of course. Still it is something that 
Hell does not prevail back home, at least, and the 
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stern work at hand is to keep it from extending its 
dominion—to kill it at the source. 

Yes, the larks are singing in Lorraine. It is a 
happy augury. Come what may, we know that 
over the shell-torn face of France, at a time not 
now long distant, Nature will pass her healing hand 
and restore to loveliness that which has been so long 
disfigured by noble martyrdom. 

To help at home in a cause to which the strength 
of this Nation is dedicated is something. To invite 
the supreme sacrifice at the front is everything. 

We wish we could convey to the younger members 
of Forest AND STREAM’s family now on the foremost 
lines something of the pride and appreciation we, who 
are not allowed to go, feel toward them. 

May the lessons they learned here of craft in out- 
door life stand them in good stead. That they will 
return as they -went is the Nation’s prayer. No 
matter what befall, Fate will look into their clear eyes 
and find men, upstanding, virile, unafraid. 


THE CAT NOW A GAME ANIMAL 


NEW YORK has a new game animal—the cat. 

Governor Whitman has signed the bill which re- 
moves Tabby and Thomas from the permanently pro- 
tected list, and places them in the class where shoot- 
ing is permitted under certain limitations. The con- 
ditions are that the cat may be destroyed if caught 
with a game or insectivorous bird which it has killed, 
or if discovered attacking such birds. 

The state sportsmen’s organization of New York 
has won its point, even if the bill which it fostered 
for licensing the cat fell by the wayside. In fact the 
new legislation will be found much more effective 
than the original measure. 

It would be tiresome to repeat the well-proven 
charges against the cat as a destroyer of useful birds 
and desirable small animal life. We have referred 
frequently to the mass of evidence collected by Dr. 
Forbush of Massachusetts, and other authorities on 
this point, and can do no better than to invite the 
attention of doubting or unconverted readers to such 
testimony. The Massachusetts Commissioners on Fish- 
eries and Game have issued a poster calling attention to 
this serious subject and have asked the owner of every 
house cat during the next three months to assume the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the cat will not be given an 
opportunity to kill birds. 

In any modern balance of nature the cat is as much 
out of place as a loose tiger in a city street. Now 
that food conservation is so essential, the cat, through 
its destruction of bird life, on which productivity 
depends, is to be regarded as an alien enemy, not only 
dangerous at large, but dangerous alive. 

Perhaps through evolution man may sometime 
br@eti a birdless cat, but we doubt it. He has made 
no progress in that direction yet. If he succeeds, the 
cat will be birdless only because there are no birds 
left, and when it comes to that, where will man him- 
self be? 

There is one feature of the New York law that 
appeals to us as strikingly wise in its incidence. We 
refer to the clause that permits the destruction of 
cats with prohibited birds in possession, or caught in 
an attack on such birds. Who ever saw a cat at large 
in the fields which was not engaged in an attack on 
bird life? 

The New York statute, we believe, permits cat 
hunting only by persons over twenty-one years of 
age. and holding a hurting license. Here’s hoping 
for the issuance of a million cat hunting licenses this year. 
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A DUTY LAID UPON US 
Te price of fishing, wails a daily paper, is going 

up. It proceeds to prove it by quoting prices of 
tackle and other accessories, not omitting to ring in 
the charges of the ubiquitous landlord and his co- 
adjutor, the guide and boatman. 

No remedy is proposed, not even the suggestion 
that the Amalgamated Association of Truthful and 
Trusty Anglers submit their grievances to the proper 
price fixing board at Washington. 

The wail is not complete, for there is a loud silence 
regarding one item in not a few outfits—namely, 
“bait.” That also is going up. In fact it is to be 
said of one particular variety of it which the Govern- 
ment has banned as to manufacture, that the faster 
it goes down, the faster it goes up. , 

With that, however, and its kind of angling, our 
tale has not to do. 

But out on him who reckons sport by the dollar 
and cents standard! 

Old Mother Nature, with whom the fisherman is 
in intimate contact, has not gone profiteering. Her 
wares are still to be had at pre-war prices. She shows 
the same infinite variety of exquisite vistas of stream 
and woodland; her orchestras pour their melodies 
from tree and copse. The caressing winds sound their 
deep diapason through every wilderness and wake the 
pines to solemn sound. 

All this is free. Not even the revenue collector can 


enter here to lay his toll on the fortunate mortal who - 


holds the privilege of admittance. 

The price of fishing going up? Perish the thought! 
Mayhap the cost of certain accessories is a trifle more; 
in truth the landlord and the guide—if these earthly 
appurtenances still annoy on chosen trips to regions 
favored of the gods—may exact a tribute out of pro- 
portion to their former rates. 

But what of it? If to buy the needful things more 
money is required, then more exertion should be put 
forth to earn the money. And as more exertion re- 
quires corresponding efficiency, to be obtained only 
by proper rest and relaxation, it follows that we ought 
to go fishing oftener. It is a duty laid upon us. 

What angler will shame his profession by shirking 
the call? 


THE PLEASANT SIDE OF WAR 

WHILE war is rightly regarded as stern and tull of 

horrors, there are still little pleasant phases of it 

that escape attention. For instance Phillip Gibbs, the 

famous war correspondent, sends the following to the 

New York Times. It will be read with sympathetic 
interest : 

“The country of France is in most perfect beauty just 
now, and all the lanes about the small villages where the 
British, French and American troops are billeted are 
white with May blossoms above green bowers, and the 
‘air is drenched with the scent of it. There is rich pas- 
ture for cattle where the tall grass is tangled with dog 
daisies and clover and spread with sheets of buttercups, 
‘and some of the Allies’ long-range guns are camouflaged 
not designedly by this luxuriant nature about them. 

“The May fly is tempting the trout to rise in this world 
-of war, and the trout is tempting soldiers who are Izaak 
Waltons in their spare time and prefer the rod to the 
rifle when the enemy is inactive. French soldiers are 
passionate fishermen and will dangle a worm above a 
stream though high explosives menace their neighbor- 
‘hood; but some of the British and American officers and 
men are also devotees of the gentle sport and I see them 
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wandering along reedy banks, where birds sing in bushes 
near by and at night bullfrogs croak bass music to the 
nightingale’s lyric. 

“All this has nothing to do with war, but I like to 
write these things because they belong to the life of the 
Allies in their resting hours.” 

The lawful fishing season has just begun in France. 
This is better than war news, for the outpouring of 
crowds to the rivers and lakes is significant of the healthy 
frame of the public mind under trying circumstances. 

Paris forgot bombs and Berthas and went fishing. In 
the city itself both banks of the Seine were fringed by. 
convalescent French soldiers from the hospitals, every 
man with a rod and line. In the evening, from all the 
railroad stations which were filled so many weeks with 
refugees and their pitiful bundles there came crowds of 
holiday makers—men and boys with their tackle and bags 
of fish, and women and girls with their arms filled with 
wild flowers. 

Paris is anxious, but neither losing its head nor for- 
getting how to take a day off. 


LOOK FOR BLACK WALNUT TREES 

Net only the Boy Scouts, but every woods-rambler 

and sportsman in the country should heed President 
Wilson’s request for a census of black walnut trees. 
This tree is an essential timber for war purposes; it has 
always been used for gunstocks and now is also in great 
demand for airplane propellers. As only the best grade 
of black walnut can be used for this purpose (and each 
airplane requires four or five propellers), it is of the ut- 
most importance that sportsmen make a note of the lo- 
cation of any of these trees they may run across. Don’t 
forget to look for black walnut trees! 


CHICAGO GAME DEALERS FINED 

FOR violations of the United States game laws Judge 

George A. Carpenter fined several South Water 
street merchants and gave them to understand that 
further violations would be severely dealt with. A dealer 
who shipped a number of quail and wild duck to a distant 
state was fined $100 and costs, while another dealer was 
fined double that amount for receiving a large number of 
quail from [ndiana. 

The shippers will be dealt with at the other end of the 
line, Judge Carpenter said. This prompt and vigorous 
judicial action is encouraging to those who are working 
for conservation of America’s wild life. 


“A SOLDIER’S LETTER TO HIS DOG” 


THE year has rolled around once more. We are in the 

vacation season and no matter where it will be spent, 
there you will find Forest anp STREAM with its message 
of good cheer and words of wisdom. 

In these troubled times the minds of us all naturally 
swing to the boys abroad fighting the battles of humanity. 
This Republic was founded by a race of hardy men skilled 
with that distinctive American weapon, the rifle, and it is 
the sons of these men, many of them readers of Forest 
AND STREAM, who are now playing such an important 
part on the other side; for military authorities the world 
over recognize the fact that the lesser battles of the chase 
develop the most important soldierly qualities. 

It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that we call at- 
tention to the very timely and beautiful cover by A. D. 
Fuller, which we present through the courtesy of the 
Hercules Powder Company, the owners of the copyright. 

The heartfelt letter from a soldier to his dog, is also a 
bonafide missive from the Front by a Massachusetts boy. 
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THE USE OF THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA 


TO MAKE THE MOST OF PICTORIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN CAMP OR ON THE TRAIL ONE 
MUST HAVE A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE SMALL CAMERA 


By EUGENE S. ANDERSON 


The perfect photographic outfit must combine wear resisting qualities, compactness and light weight 


FEW days ago, in reading a travel 
A article by a well known writer, I was 

much amused by his account of a trip 
in the wilds, taking with him a photo- 
graphic outfit. According to his story— 
and there is no reason to doubt his veracity 
—the various parts of this outfit were car- 
ried by a pair of coolies, for whom it 
proved no mean burden. The outcome of 
the trip, from a photographic standpoint, 
was a dismal failure as not more than 
one negative in twenty was usable. 

In justice to this worthy gentleman it 
should be said that his experiences were 
quite common occurrences at the time 
when his trip was taken—in 1883. Today, 
somewhat more than a quarter-century 
later, what a difference there is in photo- 
graphic equipment and materials. And yet 
I venture to say that the average sports- 
man, more interested in rod and gun than 
in camera, does not make the most of his 
opportunities of a pictorial nature. 

The fact that the camera has always 
appealed to me more than the gun, and 
consequently its possibilities have been 
studied with more interest, places me at a 
disadvantage when talking “fine points” 
with ardent huntsmen, and, by the same 
token, it is possible that I may be able to 
give them a. few good pointers about the 
choice and use of a sportsman’s photo- 
graphic outfit, in our common meeting 
ground—these pages. 


OSSIBLY because nearly every one 
begins his photographic efforts with 
a small box camera, there is an in- 
herent feeling among those who take up 
photography in a casual way, that the 
small camera is a toy and cannot make real 
live pictures. This is really unfortunate, 
as it leads many a sportsman to purchase 


a much larger camera than he needs, with 
a resulting unnecessary increase in cost of 
equipment and supplies, as well as incon- 
venience on the trail. The small camera 
has certain fundamental optical advant- 
ages, as well as obvious features in cost, 
size, weight, both of itself and supplies, 
to recommend it to the sportsman. Fur- 
ther, the pictures made with it are as sat- 
isfactory as those made with a large cam- 
era and, in some cases, more so. 

One of our leading manufacturers states 
the case in a nutshell in saying, “It’s all in 
the lens.” The little box camera with 
which our experience starts is a cheap cam- 
era, with a lens of the most limited abil- 
ity, and attachments that enable the user to 
try his hand only at the ABC of photog- 
raphy. Putting aside for the moment a 
natural antipathy for a small camera, let us 
consider the question of lenses in a non- 
technical way. As it is “all in the lens,” 
the sportsman wants the best he can buy, 
for pictures taken on the trail can be taken 
but once, and must be successful the first 
time, or not at all. The best photographic 
lens procurable today is the “anastigmat.” 
It is hardly necessary to consider its prop- 
erties, but is sufficient to say that it pro- 
duces an image that has needle-sharp 
detail clear to the corners of the negative. 
Further, it can be made with larger glasses 
than the inferior types, and so collects 
more light to pass to the film, thus lessen- 
ing the chances of failure because of 
under-exposure. Moreover, an enlarged 
picture made from a small negative pro- 
duced with an anastigmat lens will not 
show, within reasonable degree, any loss in 
definition, so that in comparing prints of 
equal size made with a large and small 
camera respectively, there will not be a 
great difference in the definition or detail. 


Grant that a large and small camera, both 
equipped with fine lenses, will produce pic- 
tures of the same size and having about 
the same definition, there is an optical ad- 
vantage gained by the use of a small cam- 
era which is an item that the sportsman 
cannot overlook. This is greater “depth 
of focus.” As this is a rather technical 
term, let us explain it in a simple fashion. 
When the legs is focused on a certain ob- 
ject, it also images other objects sharply, 
both in front of and back of the object in 
sharpest focus. Just how wide this belt 
of sharp focus will be depends on two 
things: the focal length of the lens, rough- 
ly, the distance from the center of the 
lens to the film; and the opening in the 
lens. As the two cameras can be fitted 
with lenses whose effective openings are 
the same, the question of the depth of 
focus—or belt of sharpness—depends on 
the focal length of the lens. The smaller 
the camera, the shorter the focal length 
of the lens, and consequently the greater 
the belt of sharpness. To clinch this argu- 
ment in favor of the small camera, it 
should be said that this greater belt of 
sharpness is retained if the print is an en- 
largement, so that the advantage is a per- 
manent one. To give a practical example 
of how great this difference in depth of 
focus will be when using, say, one camera 
equipped with a 34-inch lens, and another 
with a 6!4-inch objective the following may 
be interesting: Both focused at 25 ft., using 
an aperture of £:6.3: depth of focus of 
64-inch lens is 9.3 ft., from 21.1 to 30.4 
ft.; depth of focus of the 3%-inch, lens, 
49.9 ft, from 15.4 to 65.3 ft. In other 
words, the depth of focus with the ‘small 
lens is more than five times as great as 
that of the larger, which depth is retained, 
please remember, in the enlargement which 
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may be made from the small negative. 
There is another advantage which should 
not be overlooked, this having to do with 
stopping motion. The lenses mentioned in 
the previous paragraphs, which, by the way, 
are about standard for cameras making 
2% x 3%, and 3% x 5% pictures, will do 
for further comparison. Many pictures 
are spoiled by blurring of a moving object. 
If you are making a picture of Pete shoot- 
ing the rapids, you want a picture of Pete 
and his canoe, rather than a blurred object 
which might be a log or uprooted tree, for 
all you can prove to your friends. The 
speed at which the object moves is not the 
only factor determining how fast the image 
moves. It is the speed of the image on the 
film which concerns us. Without discuss- 
ing the matter in detail, it is plain that as 
the image on the film moves much more 
slowly if the picture is a small one—made 
with a short focus lens—than it does on a 
large picture, its motion can be “stopped” 
by an exposure which might not be short 
enough to stop the motion of the larger 
image. In figuring out this statement, re- 
member that we are not dealing with pro- 
portion, but actual motion of the image 
across the film during an exposure of a 
definite time. The point of this advantage 
is that sometimes when the light is poor, 
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one is able to give a fairly long exposure 
with the small camera, getting a fully-ex- 
posed, sharp image, while with the larger 
camera the same exposure may not be short 
enough to stop the motion, while if it is 
made shorter to stop motion the negative 
may be under-exposed. 


FTER wading through all these rocks, 
doubtless a nibble at the subject sug- 
gested by the title will be a relief. 

Our illustration, at last, gives an idea of 
the outfit. The picture space is divided in 
three parts, for the sake of clarity, and will 
be considered from left to right. 

The camera is a personal choice, con- 
sidering design and efficiency. It is one of 
the splendid pocket cameras, making 234 x 
3% pictures. There is a choice to suit 
everybody’s pocketbook, but the main point 
is to buy one with an anastigmat lens. It 
is a photographic axiom that “it pays to get 
the best lens and shutter your pocketbook 
can afford.” The fact that the case is 
shown in this illustration gives an idea that 
there is a little more body to the outfit 
than there really is. This may worry some 
person who expected to see an outfit that 
would fit in a matchbox, so we will proceed 
to place the camera in the case, and slip it 
on our belt, holster fashion, and forget it 
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for the time being. Yet there it is always 
ready for instant use, and if the canoe 
takes a spill, the camera does not lie at the 
bottom of the stream for us to fish out. 
The second part of the illustration cov- 
ers the requirements of those who travel 
extra light. First, the films: Heat and 
moisture are to films, what mosquitoes and 
gnats are to humans. So the films should 
be packed in containers as shown—four to 
the can—where they will remain dry, at 
least. If more than one can is taken, it 
is a good plan to seal it with wax, before 
winding the edge of the cover with ad- 
hesive tape. These cans cost but ten cents 
each, and sometimes save a very precious 
lot of negatives. The small round object 
in the same section is a ray filter: This 
enables one to get clouds in the sky, and 
correct color values when yellows and blues 
are pohtographed. The discussion of the 
why of this is too lengthy to consider here, 
but just add a filter to your equipment (ask 
the dealer for a 3x filter) and not the im- 
provement. Of course, the exposure must 
be increased with the filter, but if you have 
a fast lens, snapshots can be made just the 
same, in good light. BUT, get acquainted 
with the filter before using it on a trip. 
The small metal cylinder half withdrawn 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 502) 
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WESTWARD EXTENSION OF THEBLACK DUCK 


LETTERS FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES TEND TO PROVE THE RANGE OF 
THIS BIRD IS GRADUALLY BROADENING EXTENSIVELY IN THE WEST 


HE following letter, which contains 
oy information of much interest to 
sportsmen and naturalists, has been 
received from an old friend and corre- 
spondent of Forest and Stream: 
Sacinaw, MicH. 

Editor of Forest and Stream:—For 
some years I have been interested in an 
apparent westward extension of the range 
of the black duck (Anas rubripes). 

My father came to Saginaw about 1855. 
The Saginaw River from where it enters 
Saginaw Bay, twenty miles below Saginaw, 
was at that time heavily fringed with 
bayous and wild rice marsh. About mid- 
way between Saginaw and Bay City, the 
marsh widens out so that the woodlands 
must be fully seven or eight miles apart— 
a vast wild rice lake. The only way one 
could get through it from one pond hole 
to another, was to cut or beat down paths 
for the canoes. Above Saginaw the marsh 
was as fully extensive, extending clear to 
where the Flint and Bad Rivers joined the 
Shiawassee which, in turn, joining with 
the Cass and Tattabawassee, made the 
Saginaw River. This old-fashioned duck- 
ing ground was full of water fowl. They 
bred here in the spring and came here in 
countless numbers in the fall. 

The method of hunting them was mainly 
paddling them or punting them up early in 


HE Natural History Department 
has been for nearly half a 
century a clearing-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Department of Natural Science in 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns.  [Eptrors.] 





the season, say the 1st of September until 
the forepart of October. One man pad- 
dling or punting the boat, the other sitting 
in the bow doing the shooting, although a 
good many of the market hunters and In- 
dians hunted alone, with the gun lying in 
front of them; and they sat upon their 
knees in the little dugout canoes, and re- 
lied upon picking up the old muzzle loader 
when a duck flushed, and killing it. The 
canoes were simply made of white pine 
logs, beautifully shaped and hollowed, the 
sides often not much thicker than paper, 
and it required an expert to ride in one. 
They would slide through the wild rice 
easier than any other boat that was ever 


” built. 


After the fall ducks came, there 
was the usual shooting from blinds, but 
none of the old-time hunters of the Sagi- 
naw Valley had many decoys. A half 
dozen wooden mallards was the limit. 

There were certain places in September 
where the teal crossed the river. A regu- 
larly established flight about four o’clock 
in the afternoon would cross at Crow 
Island, going from the east to the west, 
and it was a favorite sport of my father’s 
to go there in the afternoon with his ten- 
gauge gun and No. 8 shot, and shoot teal 
while the flight was on. They came across 
by thousands, as thick as pigeons. 

This duck shooting of the Saginaw River 
marshes continued until well into the ’70’s 
—I mean as excellent sport. By the time 
I was twelve years old, I was able to par- 
ticipate in it with my father. After about 
1878 the shooting became poorer. There 
are still a good many of the marshes left 
and a good many ducks killed on the Sagi- 
naw River even at the present time. 

Now in all that duck shooting in those 
early days, the black duck was a rare bird. 
Out of 100 mallards, if one or two black 
ducks were secured, the fact was a sub- 
ject of comment. The shores of Saginaw 
Bay contained magnificent duck marshes in 
the early days. Wild Fowl Bay to the east 
of the mouth of the Saginaw River was a 
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favorite place of the old timers, and it is 
today a noted duck ground. The increase 
of black ducks was noted first in these 
shore marshes. They always got a slightly 
larger proportion of the black ducks at 
Wild Fowl Bay, Tobico or Quanicassee, 
three big marshes along the shores of the 
Bay, then we did in the river shooting; 
but even there the Mallard predominated 
fully eight to one. In our northern Michi- 
gan lakes, the black duck was a rare bird 
indeed. 

For the last twenty or twenty-five years 
I have been noticing the increase in black 
ducks. By that I mean, that the percentage 
of black ducks to mallards is far greater 
than it used to be. Of course, there are a 
great many less mallards, and whether the 
black ducks have held their own better than 
the mallards to increase the percentage, I 
do not know, but surely the black ducks 
have increased while the mallards have de- 
creased until today the position is almost 
reversed. We get at least eight black ducks 
to two mallards at Tobico. In the Saginaw 
River marshes the percentage is fully as 
great, and the lakes in northern Michigan 
have run almost entirely to black ducks in- 
stead of mallards. At. St. Helens I am told 
the proportion is at least seven out of ten. 
In Otsego County, where black ducks were 
never heard of twenty-five years ago, they 
frequent the little ponds and lagoons in 
regular black duck fashion. The inland 
lakes in the fall will have two or three 
flocks of black ducks staying until the 
freeze-up. ; 

Recently Bradshaw, the Game Guardian of 
Saskatchewan, wrote that they had this last 
fall gotten the first black duck recorded in 
Saskatchewan, and it was mounted in their 
collection. 

T. E. Douglass, of Lovells, Mich., writes 
me that “the black ducks have been up here 
for years, but for the last few years they 
are getting more plentiful. I have seen on 
the river flocks of as many as fifty ducks, 
mostly black mallards, with only a few 
gray mallards and green head mallards in 
with them. 

“At St. Helens the black duck runs 
about ten to one of gray ducks. Sometimes 
thousands of ducks come in, nearly all of 
them black ducks. Toward the last of the 
season a good many of green heads seem 
to hang around here later than black 
ducks.” St. Helens is in Roscommon Coun- 
ty, a hundred miles north of Saginaw. 

I know from talks that I have had with 
sportsmen in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
that during the past twenty years there has 
been quite a noticeable increase of black 
ducks westward. 

Another thing, in the Northwest, it seems 
to me that the canvasbacks are holding their 
own better than almost any other kind of 
duck. At least, it seems to me that the 
proportion of canvasback to other ducks is 
much greater now than it was when I first 
went into Kidder County, N. D., shooting 
in 1884, and greater than when I went for 
my first shooting in Saskatchewan in 1905. 
But that is only an impression and is not 
based upon actual figures. Maybe we did 
not know how to hunt canvasbacks so well 
in the old days as we do now, but my score 
book of the early days shows a vastly less 
per centage of canvasbacks than the same 
record of recent vears. W. B. MersHon. 


R. W. B. MEETCH, of Harrisburg, 
(Florida duck) a migratory bird? 
Pa., writes: “Is Anas fulvigula 


We have had quite an argument about it;_ 


what do you know about the matter?” 
The Florida duck, which is a small, 
southern representative of our black duck 
(Anas rubripes), apparently does not mi- 
grate. Its restricted range extends only 
from the southerly part of the peninsula 
of Florida westward approximately to the 
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mouth of the Mississippi River, and the 
fact that it is a permanent resident in the 
ponds and fresh water sloughs of this 
coastal region, where it has been hunted 
rather intensively, has resulted in a serious 
diminution in its numbers. Flocks of 
Florida ducks, especially the males, doubt- 
less make more or less extended flights in 
the autumn to favorable centers of food 
supply, but we have no evidence of a regu- 
lar migration. 


NOTES ON SHORE BIRDS 


By J. T. N. 


The woodcock’s nest is concealed by the color of the sitting bird 


I—TwHe Woopcock 


HIS is one of the earliest birds to move 
i. north in the spring. The late Feb- 

ruary sun rises high enough above 
the alders to soften the water-soaked 
ground in. sheltered nooks between them, 
even though the country be snow or ice- 
bound. Any time after this the first wood- 
cock may put in an appearance. During 
the daytime one comes upon them singly, 
usually on dry wooded slopes where their 
mottled plumage escapes observation on 
the dead leaves, until they whirr into the 
air with a peculiar twittering sound caused 
by the narrow stiffened feathers at the 
front of the wing. In March and April, on 
mild evenings beginning at dusk, one often 
finds two or more birds at some open field 
adjacent to boggy cover going through 
their peculiar aerial song. After calling at 
intervals from the ground, a loud nasal 
“peent,” the bird springs into the air and 
spirals up, up on twittering wings until it 
looks no bigger than a bumblebee against 
the gloom; then it drops in a series of 
plunges, each one accompanied by a mu- 
sical “tweet, twit, twit,” apparently vocal. 
to swerve down finally and alight, perhaps 
at one’s very feet. 

The woodcock’s nest, a mere hollow in 
the leaves, often in plain view, is wonder- 
fully concealed by the color of the sitting 
bird. She has such faith in this conceal- 
ment that she allows herself almost to be 
touched before leaving the eggs. At all 
seasons of the year the birds are more or 


less solitary and nocturnal, though confined 
to the shelter of the woodlands only in the 
daytime. 


II—Tue Rosin SNIPE oR KNOT 


HIS bird breeds in circumpolar regions 
and migrates south along the coasts 
in all parts of the world. It is of 
medium size, short-legged, and of stockier 
build than the larger shore birds. A strong, 
swift flier, it has no difficulty in keeping 
up with its occasional associate, the larger 
Black-breast Plover. Though it also mig- 
rates along the coastwise meadows, it is 
more often found on ocean beaches than 
many of its relatives, especially in winter 
and when on its northward spring migra- 
tion. Correlated with this habit, its colors 
are unusually pale. The darker plumaged 
Yellowlegs, Dowitcher, Krieker or Grass 
Snipe, and Jack Curlew, for instance, are 
much less frequently seen away from the 
marshes. In summer adult birds have the 
underparts rich brick-red, whence the name 
Robin Snipe; the pale upper parts plus 
white under parts, together with their size 
and stocky build, will identify young birds 
and fall adults. Its whistled notes are low- 
pitched with a peculiar twang. In places 
where the Robin Snipe used to afford good 
shooting, it has now become scarce, but 
large flocks still congregate on the Florida 
beaches. 
The eggs of the Knot are a trophy much 
sought by Arctic explorers, very few of 
them ever having been taken. 
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HOW TO COOK THE FISH YOU CATCH 


THE CAMPER WHO DEPENDS UPON HIS FISHING TACKLE TO SUPPLY HIS LARDER AIDS 
IN FOOD CONSERVATION AND SHOULD KNOW MANY WAYS OF PREPARING HIS CATCH 


T is safe to wager that of all the remi- 
| niscences of camp and trail, none are 

so precious as those that cluster round 
the campfire, and that particular campfire at 
whose altar presided a competent cook. 
We may recall with pleasure or regret the 
deer that got away, the trout that de- 
camped with our pet leaders, and the ducks 
and grouse that laughed at the “patterns” 
of our pet shotguns; but the memory of 
meals eaten in camp, cooked by a real cook 
who knew the kinks of camp cooking, will 
never be effaced or fail to call up a mois- 
ture not of the eyes. 

Camp cooking in these progressive days 


is quite a different art than in the old. 


times before solid alcohol was heard of, 
and before practical portable stoves were 
fashioned. The various clever cooking 
outfits which nest inside each other like 
Japanese toy boxes make it possible to 
carry every necessary utensil in the space 
formerly occupied by one. Stoves, grates, 
and cooking apparatus galore are offered 
at the various sporting goods stores, and 
many of these are extremely practical, in- 
expensive and comfort bringing; so the 
manner of getting the meal cooked de- 
pends entirely upon circumstances. An ex- 
plorer in a glade boat in the wilds of Flor- 
ida is able to cook a substantial meal afloat 
with the aid of an alcohol stove, without 
danger of spilling the fuel and setting fire 
to the craft; the hunter with a forest to 
yield a limitless supply of choice firewood 
may build as large and hot a fire as he 
needs; the dweller in tents may use a tiny 
sheetiron stove with an oven to hang 
against the sides. After all, it is not the 
cooking agent but the cook that matters in 
getting a successful meal in camp. And 
secondary only to the cook in importance 
is the matter to be cooked. 


popular outdoor sport known to man?” 


[: one were to ask, “What is the most 
the reply would doubtless swell from 


countless throats: “Going fishing.” And 
since this sport is the primal cause of men 
seeking the open, one of the first articles 
of diet for the camper is fish. It is hardly 
necessary to tell the camp cook how to 
prepare trout, salmon, and bass. These 
aristocratic fish have so excellent a flavor 
of their own that it is almost impossible 
to make them uneatable, provided they are 
not served half-raw. But we anglers of 
the humbler streams which boast only 
humbler fish may enjoy many a feast of 
what the English call “coarse fish”—in- 
cluding chub, pike, perch, carp, cusk, and 
“suckers.” Some of these are at their best 
when finer fish, such as trout and salmon, 
are out of season. The cold water in win- 
ter seems to harden the flesh and impart 
a sweetness not found in warmer weather. 

All coarse fish may be made palatable 
and a source of cheap, enjoyable diet by 
various simple means, one of which is to 
allow the captured fish to remain alive in 
a tub of clear water for two or three days 
before use. If running water is not avail- 


“FISH FOR UNCLE SAM” 


HE July Forest and Stream 
contained a special contribu- 
tion from the Bureau of Fisheries 
telling how the angler’s catch might 
be preserved for future consump- 
tion. This article describes various 
methods of cooking the catch in 
camp. It carries an appeal to all who 
believe in saving the land products 
by eating more fish. [Enrtors.] 





able, at least a third part of the water 
should be renewed every twelve hours. 

Another simple method is to clean and 
lightly salt the fish as soon as taken from 
the water. Sometimes careful cleaning 
alone, if done as soon as caught, is all that 
is necessary to remove a strong “fishy” or 
muddy taste; many people like the flavor 
of a mild acid, such as lemon or dilute 
vinegar which is used to wash the fish or 
is rubbed well into the backbone. 

Small fish should be cleaned and then 
cooked whole; medium size fish may be 
opened to the backbone and then split flat. 
Fillets may be cut from large fish, using 
only the thick meat on each side of the 


. backbone, or the fish may be baked or 


boiled whole. It is wise not to boil a fish 
of over two pounds weight. 

Fish should be cleaned with much care. 
The gall bladder should never be broken, 
and the large blood vessels which lie under 
the backbone must in every case be re- 
moved. The fish should be scaled or 
skinned, an easy process which eliminates 
much of the objectionable flavor. 

No fish need be served underdone as it 
is a simple matter to know when any fish 
is sufficiently cooked. The flesh of the 
thickest part separates readily from the 
bone. A boiled fish usually needs about 
15 minutes to the pound, while baked fish 
is done when a milky fluid flows from the 
flesh when it is parted with a fork. 

‘The more common kinds of fish are 
made delicious by cooking in combination 
with pleasant flavored vegetables and herbs. 

Bortep Fis 

In a kettle large enough to float the fish, 
pour boiling water, and salt it well, allow- 
ing one tablespoonful to every quart of 
water. Slice an onion, or.a lemon, or 
crumble a bay leaf, into the water, tie the 
fish in a cloth, and boil until done. Then 
unwrap carefully, taking off the skin if 
you choose, and serve with hot or cold 
“Tartar” sauce, egg sauce, or melted butter. 

The English boil fish in water which con- 
tains also onion, carrot, turnip, parsley, 
bay leaf, and other herbs. This is imprac- 
tical in camp, but a very efficacious substi- 
tute is found by frying fish in 

Savory Fat 

Chop fine one onion, one carrot, a small 
turnip, some parsley and a bay leaf. Place 
in a frying kettle with a pound of pure 
leaf lard or bacon fat; let the mixture heat 


through very slowly and let fry gently on 
the back of the stove until the vegetables 
have become dry, brown, and mealy. They 
must not burn or the fat is worthless. 
Strain through a cloth and put away in a 
cool place until a camping trip is taken. 
Then use this fat for frying small fish, 
which have been cleaned, wiped dry, and 
rolled in salted corn meal. It will add a 
most appetizing flavor to a lowly chub, and 
is very easy to carry in an outfit if packed 
in friction top cans. 


LL kinds of fish—the finer as well as 
the coarser varieties—are extremely 
palatable when stewed; and this sim- 

ple method is suitable for camp cookery. 
STEWED ‘FIsH 
Prepare the fish, place in a stewpan with 
a bay leaf, some small onions, tomatoes— 
either fresh or canned—butter, pepper and 
salt. Cover with hot water and stew 
gently until the fish is cooked. Take out 
the fish and keep it hot; thicken the liquid 
with cornstarch or flour, boil for a few 
minutes longer, pour over the fish and 
serve very hot. This manner of cooking 
is also extremely good for eels. Enough 
bay leaves for several seasons can be pur- 
chased for a nickel and carried in an en- 
velope. 
A real camper’s delight, both for ease of 
preparation and sureness of reward, is 


Trout CHOWDER 

Any fresh water fish, and also canned 
salmon, may be substituted in this recipe. 

Into a kettle—an iron pot that will hang 
on the crane is just the thing—put %4 
pound of salt pork cut into tiny dice 
(bacon may be used if liked, and is prefer- 
able if the fish is of strong flavor), two or 
three small onions quartered and sliced, 
and let fry gently until golden-brown. Do 
not burn or the chowder is spoiled before 
fairly begun. Add one quart of potatoes 
cut into dice, and sufficient boiling water 
to just cover them. If raw fish is used, 
skin, cut into neat pieces, removing all 
bones possible, and lay on top of the pota- 
toes. Salt and pepper, and let boil very 
gently % hour. Then add one quart of 
milk and a big piece of butter. Thicken 
slightly with cracker dust—a good plan is 
to cut the portion of butter in small bits, 
roll each in cracker dust and add to the 
chowder, then the cracker will not lump. 
Serve very hot with old-fashioned pilot 
biscuit. If canned or cooked fish is used, 
separate from skin, bones, and liquor, and 
add pieces of fish to chowder two minutes 
before serving, as it is necessary to simply 
heat the cooked fish through. 

This simple chowder has been tested in- 
numerable times by campers and cannot 
fail to please, unless burnt, in which case 
the cook deserves a thrashing or to be 
forced to eat the whole mess. 

STEWED CARP 

On account of its strong flavor carp is 
stewed in a different manner. Scale the 
fish and clean well. Cut into medium- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 500) 
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When in a Hurry for Lunch 
D° not waste time cleaning the fish. 

With a sharp knife cut through the 
skin around the head and tail (Fig. 1), 
then lay the fish on its side and cut care- 
fully through the skin on the under side, 


FOLLOW DOTTED LINES IN SKINNING. 


following the dotted line (Fig. 2). Cut 
also down the backbone from head to tail 
(Fig. 3). Grasp the point of skin at the 
back of the head between knife and thumb 
and give a firm, hard, quick pull; the skin 
comes off neatly. Do the same on the 
other side, then slice off a thick strip of 
meat (a filet) from each side, and throw 
the rest away. There is really very little 
waste, as what is discarded is mainly skin, 
bones, and entrails. You have appetizing 
portions of solid meat, ready to fry or 
broil, or drop into chowder. These por- 
tions of fish are delicious strung on cords 
and smoked in hardwood smoke. They 
may be cured this way at one end of the 
long campfire crane. 


F. V. W., Canada. 


The Daddy of All Tote Bags 
OTHING equals the pleasure of buy- 
ing new equipment, except per- 
haps that of trying it out, but among 
the “oldsters” as Dr. Breck calls those 
of us who have for many years hit the 
untrodden trails, there is a tendency to 
get down to the simplicity of things— 
to rely more and more on the material 
at hand, and less and less on the out- 
fitter who is interested in smoothing the 
pathway of him who adventures afield 

or astream. 

It may be the crankiness that is said 
to mark the advance of years; it may 
be the reversion to type, but your old 


woodsman does not take kindly to ready 
made, up-to-date outfit half as much as 
he does to the contraptions he hammers 
or whittles out for himself.” There is 
no poetry visible to the naked eye—that 
is, to the average person—in drinking 
tea out of a cup constructed from the 
lower half of a tin can, but it "seems to 
afford a deal of satisfaction to a lot of 
old timers who do so in the woods. 

In numberless other ways the same 
peculiarities and characteristics are to be 
noted. Some of them are to be smiled 
at; others are to be admired for the ex- 
cellence of their intent and use. 

Take the packsack, for example. At 
best, with all its flubdubbery of attach- 
ments of flaps and buckles, it is a bag 
in which to carry things. Ergo, the bag 
that carries the most within human pow- 
er, and with the least trouble and an- 
noyance, is the best. Now, although 
there are dozens of styles of bags, on 
which there are patents and improve- 
ments aplenty, what is the best bag you 
can think off? 

The common, ordinary grain sack is 
the unsurpassed original! It holds more, 
is easily get-at-able, and altogether, like 
many other basic things, is still to be 
preferred to newer adaptions. But you 
cannot go through the woods with a 
grain sack tossed over your shoulder? 
Of course not. 

The old woodsman doesn’t need to be 
told that, and he doesn’t go that way, 
either. What does he do? Simply what 
pioneers, lumbermen and others of the 
clan have been doing for years. He 
gathers up one lower corner of the empty 
sack, makes fast to it a cord or strap, 
then fills his bag. The mouth of the 
bag is tied. Then the loose cord or 
strap is passed up under the left arm, 
across the chest, and with a round turn 
and a half hitch is made fast to the 
gathered in mouth of the sack. This 
operation can be performed before the 
bag is heaved to the shoulder, if pre- 
ferred. The advantage is that if you 
wish to be relieved of your load in a 
hurry, it is only necessary to give one 
twitch to the dangling end of the cord, 
and you are free to shoot or run, or any- 
thing else. 

The “lumberman’s suitcase,” this con- 
trivance has been called, but the lumber- 
man, and particularly the Canadian hab- 
itant, has a fashion of sewing two straps 
to top and bottom of his “pacto” and 
buckling or tying them across his chest, 
or using them as a tump. 

The tump is a useful and expeditious 
way of transporting the outfit, but it is 
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a man-killer for the amateur. If you 
have ever run your hand over the back 
of the neck of the seasoned “breed” 
tumpline artist, you will understand why. 
The neck muscles of some of these men 
have been so overdeveloped as to stand 
out abnormally. 

The old grain sack is the daddy of all 


’ tote bags, and is hard to beat. Some 


of its refined and improved later chil- 
dren look prettier, but looks are not 
everything. Waterproof it if you want, 
but it is the adjustment of the tying at 
the right side, the easy riding on the 
back, and the certainty that you can slip 
it loose in a second and at all times 
have the free use of both arms, that 
have made it hold its own in our best 
circles of seasoned old woodsmen. 
D. C., New York. 


A Folding Pocket Line Dryer 
Y braided silk casting lines are not ex- 
pensive because I take such excellent 
care of them that they outlast several 
cheaper lines. As soon as I am through 
fishing I take off the butt of my rod and 
set up a folding line dryer which I carry 
in my pocket for just this occasion. It is 
so convenient to carry and so necessary an 
article of the fisherman’s outfit that I am 
passing it on to others. 
The accompanying illustrations show suc- 
cessive steps in the making of the folding 
dryer. Procure a square stick of wood 


DRYER IN POSITION fj 
AT THE END OF 
SECOND JOINT. 
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five inches long and one and one-half 
inches thick and bevel it at the corners to 
octagonal shape; near the ends bore holes 
in the beveled sides to hold the side wires. 
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The illustration shows how these wires are 
inserted in the axle. The side wires should 
be of brass or copper wire bent into a ring 
at one end, which passes through the 
ringed ends of the four upright wires 
which complete the frame. At the bottom 
of the axle bore a hole to insert the 
bracket, which is made of heavy copper or 
brass wire bent at right angles and filed 
to fit the second joint of the rod. A 
washer is soldered to the bracket. This 
dryer can be set up or taken down in a 
jiffy and is useful for changing lines on 
a reel as well as for its original purpose. 
D. M. V., New Hampshire. 


AN ALL-EMBRACING BELT OUTFIT 
ERE is a handy belt which keeps all 
the cargo “amidships.” Attached to it 
is everything that one needs for a day’s 
fishing (excepting the rod which may be 
cut on the spot, if necessary) and also com- 





FOLDING LANDING 
NET FOR CATCHING 
BAIT OR LANDING FISH. 


plete materials for a hot mid-day meal. 
From left to right, the articles are a fold- 
ing landing net; a bag which holds a small 
frying pan—cut off the handle and grasp it 
with pliers—and a small tin can containing 
salt and pepper, sugar, ground coffee, each 
in its little cotton sack (well-boiled tobacco 
bags will answer) ; a slice or two of bacon 
and several pieces of buttered bread. Next 
on the belt comes a small axe; sheath 
knife; and tin box, which holds hooks, 
lines and sinkers, waterproof match box, 
and the pliers which should be a part of 
every camper’s outfit. The weight of these 
articles is so distributed as to be scarcely 
noticeable and the shoulders are not bur- 
dened, which is a comfort if carrying a 
creel also. The sheath for the axe is made 
of one piece of sole leather stitched on 
the edges with a flap at the top which 
buttons over. When wanted, the axe can 
be gently lifted out of the case with no 
danger of dulling the edge on anything. I 
believe in having the pocket axe as sharp 
as a razor and keeping it so. A dull pocket 
axe is little more use than a jackknife and 
many times heavier. 

H. C. H., Oakland, Calif. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT CAMP LEGGIN’ 


OR camp use I wear waterproofed cot- 

ton trousers and get them long enough 
so that I can make a two and one-half inch 
cuff on the legs. After 
the cuff is made I un- 
roll it and on the 
outer side I sew two 
pieces of shoe string 
at about the place 
shown in the drawing. 
When working around 
camp I fold over the 
bottoms of the trou- 
sers so that the two 
strings come together, 
then tie them. When 
I want to go to town I turn up the cuffs 
and the tie strings are out of sight. 


When traveling light an extra cup is 
sometimes needed for a chance visitor. 
Then is a good time to know how to make 
a cup from an old bottle. The bottle must 








SMALL TIN BOX FOR EXTRA 
HOOKS, LINES, SINKERS, 
MATCH BOX ETC. 


be clean and thoroughly dry before you 
begin operations on it. Then wind a cord 
around the bottle, retain one end in the left 
hand and grasp the neck of the bottle with 
the right hand. Let a companion catch 
hold of the bottom of the bottle with the 
right hand and the cord with the left hand, 
facing you. Now both get a good grip on 
the bottle and with the cord “give and 
take” like sawing wood. Keep up the mo- 
tion until the bottle is heated by the fric- 
tion of the cord, then quickly put it into a 
bucket of cold water. The bottom comes 
off clean and forms a very good cup. 

The sun pours down upon long dusty 
country roads and the hiker must beware 
of its effect. Sunstroke is no joke and a 
touch of it is hard for the people who have 
to take care of the sufferer, sometimes far 
from any help. It can be avoided. In hot 
farming country one will find plantain 
leaves growing at the sides of the roads. 
These are tapered oval in shape with long 
veins running from stem to tip. Place sev- 
eral of these leaves on the inside of the 
hat crown and they act as a preventive of 
sunstroke. 

Jim Fercuson, New York. 





GETTING BAIT 


F you use worms as bait when you go 

fishing, you undoubtedly have learned 
that in summer when it is very hot, it is 
difficult to find them no matter how cool 
a spot you may choose, or how far down 
you may dig. This is one of the ways I 
get my worms during hot days. 

At night after it has stormed real hard, 
or after an all day’s rain, I take a pocket 
flash-light and a tin can, then go out and 
search over the lawn. The rain seems to 
have forced them to the top, and if it has 
been a rather heavy down-pour I am sure 
to find the little, fat grubs. These prove 
to be enticing bait. 

Then the next morning I get up and go 
fishing between four and five, and general- 
ly come home with a good catch. 

If I have any bait left, I refreshen the 
dirt on them and bury the can in a cool, 


moist place. 
RutH Martin, Chicago. 


OUTWITTING FLIES 


HEN up at our cabin late last sum- 
er it was necessary to have a place 
to hang up meat and fish where it would 
be cool and away from flies—so with a 
couple of wooden hoops from a small bar- 
rel and pieces of cord, wire and cheese 
cloth, we contrived an article that when 
hung in a shady place where the breeze 
could reach it, answered our purpose ad- 
mirably. 
We procured three pieces of cord with 
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which, after knotting them together at one 
end and affixing a wire hook, we connected 
the two hoops and then, with a suitable 
length of cheese cloth, with two edges 
sewn together and a draw-string arranged 
at one end—these were enclosed and the 
cheese cloth tied tightly at the top round 
the cords. 
R. H. Nasu, Montreal, Canada. 
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TAIL ROT IN or 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent, R. T. Jackson, will 
experience the greatest difficulty in prevent- 
ing tail rot in trout. The disease is not 
known to me by this popular name, but it 
fairly describes a trouble which—thank 
goodness—is yet uncommon among these 
beautiful game fishes in their native haunts. 

The trouble no doubt is a form of der- 
matomycosis, caused by parsitic fungi such 
as Saprolegnia and Achlya. It is indeed 
a most destructive and disfiguring trouble. 
to which our less hardy fishes, when once 
infected, soon fall a victim, especially if 
kept under “artificial conditions.” 

The trouble is generally introduced with 
fresh stock and great care is necessary be- 
fore artificial ponds are stocked. All new 
supplies should be kept for at least four 
weeks in a quarantine tank under careful 
observation and all should be discarded 
which show the least sign of patchy tails 
or fins. Under no circumstances should the 
fish be handled, since the removal of the 
natural slimy covering offers an entrance 
‘for the fungi. If the young fish have re- 
mained sound during quarantine, then they 
may safely be placed in the pond. 

To get rid of the disease once it has be- 
come established, in the pond, is well nigh 
impossible. It is always a matter of doubt- 
ful success to keep trout in confinement. 
The trout is a roamer, a lover of cold 
water, well aerated and churned, and con- 
taining ample dark hiding places such as 
boulders, rocks, etc. A steady supply of 
running water is not sufficient for the well 
being of the trout. Next there is the im- 
possibility of providing natural food in 
quantity in artificial ponds. This lack of 
favored accommodation and food soon de- 
prives the trout of vigor with the result 
that the ever present parasites soon attack 
the sluggish fish and then there is no hope. 

If trout must be kept under artificial 
conditions—which seems a pity—the pond 
should be drained and allowed to dry out 
for some time—the longer the better. Then 
for a time no trout should be kept in it at 
all. Provide conditions as nearly natural 
as possible, particularly keep the tempera- 
ture of the water low and provide for a 
brisk inflow, remove the small water weeds 
and provide ever-changing diet—stock with 
sound trout and trust to better luck. If 
this fails—have a heart! 


H. T. Gussow, Canada. 


MORE ABOUT SALMON 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following letter from E. L. Bassett, 
Esq., of Bournedale, under date of June 
3, will tell its own story of the latest from 
Long Pond, Plymouth, Mass.: 

“The salmon have started to bite, five 
have been taken within the last three days. 
All but one were caught in about thirty 
feet of water, trolling near the surface, 
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that is, with patent spinner and smelt, no 
lead. One was caught in about twelve feet 
of water very near our wharf. The weight 
of these fish are as follows: 44%—7—5—8— 
6% Ibs., all silver colored, and all Chinooks. 
The 7 and 5-lb. fish had large roes, look 
as though they were ready to spawn. I 
didn’t get the measurements of these fish. 
Their stomachs contained smelt, I was 
told. The eight-pound salmon I weighed 
and took measurements of and are as fol- 
lows: length 27”, width at vent around 
fish 1134”, in widest part 15”, tail 734” 
wide. This weight is accurate as I have 
had scales tested, and they. are accurate. 
The fish had been caught for over an hour 
before weighed, and was eight pounds good 
and strong. It was the most perfect speci- 
men of salmon I have ever seen. It was 
very plump, thick through, and the scales 
shone like silver, quite a few fish have been 
hooked, but tore away. They are jumping 
some now, showing they are near the sur- 
face.” 

This letter was brought to my notice by 
the Massachusetts Commissioners of Fish- 
eries and Game who are doing such excel- 
lent work for the Commonwealth. These 
fish were planted as fry in October, 1915. 

Joun D. QuACKENBOs. 

[Dr. Quackenbos’s article “Pacific Sal- 
mon in Atlantic Waters,” which appeared 
in the July issue of Forest and Stream, has 
been the subject of much favorable com- 
ment. The fact that the regulations gov- 
erning the taking of trout and salmon in 
Massachusetts waters, which have been 
embodied in one law, are now separated 
would seem to indicate that there are an- 
ticipations of salmon fishing in other ponds 
than Long Pond. EprTors.] 


PRESERVING SALMON SPAWN 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In the June issue a Mr. Willard Day, of 
Portland, Oregon, wants to know how to 
preserve salmon eggs. I have preserved 
many in this manner: Take the spawn in 
the fall of the year when it is large. Place 
a layer of sugar, then a layer of eggs until 
you have the amount you need. In a short 
time a syrup will form which preserves 
them. A fruit jar is good to put them in. 
Keep them below the line of syrup or they 
will turn dark. When wanted for use 
take out what you need and let the syrup 
drain off. It is a good idea to keep out 
of a strong light as this has a tendency to 
lighten their color. 

J. E. Lapp, California. 
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RAISING HELGRAMITES 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Kindly publish information regarding 
the raising of Helgramites. Friends in 
Pomeroy, Wash., wrote me regarding them 
as most profitable. 

CHARLOTTE F, JAmes, Idaho. 

[Will one of the readers of Forest and 
Stream supply this interesting informa- 
tion? Enprrors.] 


R: ‘T. -B.,: Fort Lee, N. J. : 

Our camp is situated near a bluff on 
which grows a great deal of poison ivy. 
Will you tell me some simple remedies for 
this poison? 

Ans.—Campers must always be on the 
lookout for this plant, the toxic properties 
of which are attributed to a non-volatile 
oil found in all parts of the plant even 
after long drying. Minute amounts of this 
oil are capable of causing extensive in- 
flammation. The oil is insoluble in water, 
but may be removed by alcohol or de- 
stroyed by a solution of sugar of lead and 
alcohol. As a preventive measure thor- 
ough and repeated washing with warm 
water and strongly alkaline soap as soon 
as possible after contact with poison ivy is 
advisable, and it should be borne in mind 
that the poison may be transferred indi- 
rectly from clothing, gloves, and imple- 
ments, also from towels used by those who 
have been in contact with the plant. 

Since ivy poisoning generally subsides 
within a few days, the treatment of mild 
cases is simple. There is, however, no one 
remedy that will cure all cases. In severe 
cases a physician should be consulted. Spe- 
cialists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture have found the following methods 
and formulas useful in many cases: At the 
outset, removal of the cause of the irrita- 
tion may be accomplished by cleansing the 
inflamed surface repeatedly with alcohol, 
or with a saturated solution of sugar of 
lead in alcohol, using a fresh bit of lint or 
absorbent cotton each time, to avoid 
spreading the irritant. The sugar of lead 
solution can not be used over extensive 
areas because of risk of lead poisoning. 
Covering the inflamed parts with lint or 
absorbent cotton kept constantly moist 
with limewater or with a saturated solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda, will afford re- 
lief. When this can not be used, a simple 
ointment, such as zinc oxide ointment, is 
recommended. The acute inflammation of 
ivy poisoning is sometimes followed by 
eczema and secondary infections of the 
skin, which in mild cases will yield readily 
to treatment with bland antiseptic oint- 
ments. A formula highly recommended 
for ivy poisoning and often especially help- 
ful at this stage is the following: Carbolic 
acid, 2 grams; resorcin, 2 grams; bismuth 
subgallate, 4 grams; equal parts water and 
limewater to make 250 c.c. 

This solution is a poison and is for ex- 
ternal use only. It may be dabbed on the 
affected parts several times a day. 
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L. E. P., Rexburg, Idaho: 

We would like to have published your 
interesting letter on Idaho’s big trout, but 
you did not sign your name to the com- 
munication. Names and addresses are 
not published in these columns if the 
contributor signs also a pen name, but we 
must request a proper signature of all com- 
munications. Eprrors. 


CHUBS BUT NO TROUT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in your June issue you refer to 
the good trout fishing in the vicinity of 
Hackettstown, naming the River Muskenet- 
cong and Pequest. 

A friend and myself whipped both 
streams for three days last week, with 
little or no success. My friend creeled 
thirty chub. The streams are well stocked 
with this coarse fish, but no trout. 


I am informed these streams have been — 


stocked with Rainbow trout, which are ab- 
solutely useless for stream stocking, their 
nature being migratory, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 

Will some of our New Jersey fly-fisher- 
men express their views if they consider 
they receive sufficient return for the money 
spent for this particular branch of sport. 

“FLy-FISHERMAN.” 


A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While not an experienced dry fly fisher- 
man, I sincerely question the soundness of 
the advice of R. L. M. in the April issue 
of your magazine upon the kind of a rod 
to select for dry fly fishing. 

I have no fault to find with his em- 
phasis that the rod should be comparatively 
powerful, but I am confident that the aver- 
age rod designed for this style of fishing 
is not built with a slender light tip, which 
he particularly insists upon, but on the con- 
trary with a heavy tip (it is understood, 
of course, that the use of such qualifying 
words as “slender” and “heavy” are used 
in a relative sense, applying to a particular 
rod as all rod tips whether salmon bait or 
trout rods, would be slender, say, com- 
pared with the tip of a walking cane). 

This contributor gives considerable at- 
tention in his article to a type of rod made 
for Mr. Halford, an English authority on 
dry fly fishing and equipment, and if the 
Halford rod is any criterion R. L. M.’s 
views are wrong as this particular rod is 
built with a powerful, heavy tip. This 
feature of the rod is emphatic to any fish- 
erman used to handling a wet fly rod who 
picks up a Halford rod for the first time. 

Furthermore, another typical dry fly rod 
by a well-known English maker is par- 
ticularly described as having an extra 
heavy tip to obtain the maximum lifting 
power so that the heavy line can be picked 
neatly off the water, and the attention 
given by the maker to this feature of the 
rod plainly indicates that such a feature is 
of importance in dry fly fishing. Possibly 
the English makers build their dry fly rods 
on wrong principles when they give them 
heavy tips to handle a long line easily, but 
I have a rod by one of the best known 
American makers that is particularly rec- 
ommended for dry fly fishing. This rod 
also does not conform to R. L. M.’s idea 
of a “Scotch taper” as it has to all intents 
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and purposes a uniform and even taper 
from tip’ to butt, and yet there is no lack 
of bamboo in the middle joint of this rod 
as its extensive use in tournament casting 
evidences. Fine pointed tapered leaders 
seem to be used generally by English dry 
fly fishermen with rods with heavy tips 
and the probability is that power in the tip 
is more important in a properly made dry 
fly rod for satisfactory work than the risk 
of an occasional broken leader. 

I trust this criticism will be taken in 
good part as it is so intended, and if I am 
uot right I beg to be corrected with recog- 
nized or authoritative data. 

E. B: A., San Francisco, Cal. 

[We have read your criticism and wish 
to compliment you upon the good tone and 
temper in which you have presented it. 
Constructive criticisms interest our readers, 
and we will take great pleasure in publish- 
ing yours in Forest and Stream. We are 
always glad to hear from members of our 
old family of readers and hope they will 
communicate with us whenever the spirit 
moves. Enprtors.]} 


THE RABBIT DISEASE 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Because of its intimate connection with 
the abundance or scarcity of game birds 
the disease affecting the rabbit supply 
in the northwest has always interested 
me greatly. Bunny himself does not in- 
spire enthusiasm in the owner of a good 
dog, as he is a continual temptation, 
and we know from ourselves that only 
very stern virtue will resist temptation 
long continued. So I have studied the 
rabbit question, so far as it bears on game 
birds, with some care. 

My convictions are as follows: Rabbits 
increase for several years, generally seven 
or eight, until they become extremely 
abundant. Then, a murrain clears them 
off, probably because the ground has be- 
come foul, and for a year or two they 
seem almost extinct. Gradually they grow 
in number until at length they reach their 
former abundance, and again disappear. 
Coincident with the growth of the rabbit 
population all the animals of prey, such as 
foxes, wolves, coyotes, etc., increase 
mightily. The maximum increase .is 
reached in the big rabbit year; then, the 
food supply failing, all the vermin hunt, 
hunt, hunt continually for anything” edible, 
and pay particular attention to the sharp- 
tails, ruffed grouse, and in fact all ground- 
nesting birds, so that the latter pay a heavy 
toll, and to the intense surprise of some 
people seem verging on extinction. But 
the vermin, notwithstanding their forays 
upon the bird ranks, fail to obtain a living, 
and within a few months most of them 
perish from starvation. Now the reaction 
sets in; the birds gradually increase, until 
five years or so later, they seem as abun- 
dant as ever. 

Now for concrete facts in support of my 
argument. The year 1914 was the last big 
rabbit year in Manitoba. I counted two 
hundred on a forty acre lot, and possibly 
did not see half. With so much easy meat 
neither the fox nor the coyote will bother 
much about grouse; he can get a meal in 
a few minutes at any time with the mini- 
mum of exertion, and much prefers fat 
fur to feathers. By 1915 the rabbits had 
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gone and the chicken were following fast. 
That winter most of the fur-bearers died 
off, and by the fall of 1916 there were no 
rabbits, few chicken and yet fewer foxes 
and coyotes. 

The spring of 1917 was favorable to 
nesting and large broods were raised, so 
that in September there seemed a very fair 
stock of ruffed grouse, and evidently many 
more chicken. This spring all agree that 
there are quite a fair number of nesting 
birds, hence by the autumn the shooting 
might be fairly good were the prohibition 
lifted (I understand that in Alberta they 
will permit a short open season.) 

The seasons of 1919 and 1920 will prob- 
ably be good ones, as the rabbits are show- 
ing up again and should by that time be 
numerous. These will also be good trap- 
ping years, for the poor rabbit years are 
invariably light fur yielders. 

I have gathered from the government 
reports issued by the Topographical and 
Geological surveys that the same cycle has 
been observed in most parts of the north- 
west, from the Yukon to Hudson’s Bay. 
I write “in most parts” because there al- 
ways seem to omit little oases which 
shelter colonies of rabbits and birds, and 
from which the breeding stock filters to 
contiguous territories, eventually restock- 
ing the whole land. 

Cuas. A. BRAMBLE, Winnipeg, Man. 


HABITS OF WOODCOCK 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have wondered how a woodcock ob- 
tained his food and recently I had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity of seeing him do the 
trick. I always thought he stuck his bill 
deep,down in the mud and pulled the worm 
out, but it is not so. 

Being thirsty and tired I went to a 
spring and after drinking sat down on the 
grass to rest. The sun was down and it 
was getting dark when I heard a whirr of 
wings and a large woodcock lit on a patch 
of muddy ground not ten feet from me. 
He took a few steps and drove his bill deep 
down in the moist ground five times, each 
hole three or four inches from the other, 
and then stood perfectly still until he sud- 
denly grabbed a worm at the top of the 
hole and swallowed it. I moved slightly to 
get a better view and he flew away. I then 
examined the place and in a little while 
saw another worm come out of a hole and 
wriggle away. I then discovered why he 
made these holes in the mud. Earth worms 
become very active after sunset and when 
they penetrate the sides of these holes come 
immediately to the surface. This I demon- 
strated by punching some round holes in 
the mud and watching the result. 

T. C. Homrter, Washington, D. C. 





G. J. B., Mohegan Lake, N. Y.: 

Relative to the harm that may be done 
by the introduction of pike perch into Lake 
Mohegan, you are advised that since this 
lake is well stocked with yellow perch, 
sunfish, black bass and pickerel, the perch 
would not prove detrimental, as under 
natural conditions they are often found 
irhabiting the same waters. 

The Bureau of Fisheries does not rec- 
ommend the stocking of trout streams with 
Lass, pike perch or pickerel, as they are 
cannibalistic and would devour the trout. 
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MINOCQUA TO THE FLAMBEAU BY CANOE 


WISCONSIN LAKES AND STREAMS OFFER MANY DELIGHTFUL CANOE CRUISES BUT 
NO OTHER TRIP HAS MORE OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECREATION AND ADVENTURE 


ORTHERN Wisconsin, with its hun- 
dreds of square miles of wilderness 
and its thousands of lakes and 

streams, offers exceptional opportunities 

for health and recreation to that large and 

growing army of 

outdoor enthusiasts 

who spend their va- 

cations in canoes. 

And this north-state 

wonderland is be- 

coming better 

known and more 

fully appreciated by 

canoeists .each year. 

Some _ Wisconsin 

canoe routes, name- 

ly those down the 

Manitowish, Flam- 

beau, Wisconsin and 

Tomahawk rivers, 

are already well 

known to hundreds 

of devotees of the 

paddle and are trav- 

eled each season by 

large numbers of 

parties. Others, 

equally as attract- 

ive, and in some cases offering more op- 

portunities for recreation and adventure, 

for some unknown reasons, are, as yet, 

practically neglected, and are traversed 

but by few, if any, canoes in the course 

of the vacation season. 

The average man who spends his vaca- 
tion in a canoe is disinclined, I believe, to 
cover the same route twice. He is for- 
ever looking for new worlds to conquer. 
The lure of the unknown forever grips 
him. He wants to see new streams and 
lakes, to sweat over strange portages and 
to pitch his camp in unfamiliar forests. 
Just at this season of the year there are 
probably a great many canoeists in the 
Central West who are attempting to come 
to a decision regarding the trip they will 
make during the coming summer. Also, 
there are undoubtedly a great many others 
who this year will spend their first season 
in the woods in a canoe. To these, and to 
all others who may be interested, I wish 
to call attention to a Wisconsin cruise 
which, I believe, is one of the most enjoy- 
able and varied that can be found in any 
chain of waters in the state, and which to 
my knowledge has been made by but few 
parties up to this time, at least within the 
past five or six years. 


HE attractions of this route, which I 
propose to describe in detail, lie in 
the large number of waters through 
which it passes—nine lakes and four rivers 
—and to the fact that it is off the beaten 
trail and in country where the fishing is 


exceptionally good. It is not monotonous 
at any stage of the game. It is a cruise 
that can be made very easily in two weeks, 
and that may be undertaken by anyone 
who has had some experience with a canoe, 


By J. B. GRAY 


and who is willing to go to the expense of 
some small amount of rather hard work 
in payment for the enjoyment of a trip 
that is out of the ordinary. Although four 
carries are necessary to complete the cruise, 


ws how to camp out 


they are not beyond the capabilities of the 
average canoeist. One of them passes 
through a cranberry bog for about one- 
fourth mile and is difficult to traverse for 
this distance. Another is rather lengthy 
and, therefore, tiring to untrained and un- 
hardened legs and shoulders. The other 
two are short and easy. 

The following account of this cruise is 
not written with the usual idea in mind of 
entertaining its readers. Rather it is -set 
down with the end in view to enable any- 
one to perform the trip with the knowledge 
of exactly what is ahead of them at all 
times. To enable the reader to better un- 
derstand the text, and to serve as a guide 
later, a sketch map of the route is pub- 
lished herewith. The writer has also en- 
deavored to give all details that will be of 
assistance to anyone who may undertake 
the adventure. In this connection particu- 
lar attention has been given to describe the 
character of the country and the waters 
through which the route leads, the quantity 
and the quality of the fish in the different 
streams and lakes, the locations of the 
rapids, dams and the best camping sites, 
the location of the portages and how to 
find them and other detailed information 
that will assist to make the cruise more 
enjoyable and comfortable for those who 
may undertake it. 

The cruise starts on the Minocqua chain 
of waters and the ultimate destination 
may be either Fifield, on the South Fork 
of the Flambeau river, Ladysmith, on the 
Flambeau river proper, or any other town 
decided upon. The waters through which 
the route leads are as follows: Minocqua 
lake, Tomahawk. river, Squirrel river, 
Squirrel lake, Diamond lake, Booth lake, 
Buckskin lake, Clear lake, Squaw lake, 


Squaw river, Pike lake, Round lake, South 

Fork of the Flambeau river and, if Lady- 

smith or some town farther down is the 

destination, the Flambeau river proper. 

From Minocqua to Ladysmith is about 
80 miles as the 
crow flies. To 
cover the route by 
the lakes and 
streams mentioned 
above one must 
travel about twice 
this distance. 


INOCQUA is, 

perhaps, the 

best point 
from which to start 
the cruise: This is 
a modern little town 
and in it may be 
purchased all sup- 
plies and equipment 
necessary to make 
the trip. I would 
advise, however, 
that the canoe, 
tents, packsacks, 
tools, fishing tackle 
4nd other necessities of the outfit be col- 
lected in advance and shipped to this 
point. This will prevent delay and, per- 
haps, some disappointments. The grub 
list can be made up conveniently here. 
Minocqua may be reached from Chicago 
over the lines of the Chicago and North- 
western and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroads. The fare is about $8.00, 
unless it has been raised recently. 

The Tomahawk -river may also be- 
reached by way of the thoroughfare from 
Minocqua lake to Tomahawk lake, through 
the canal to Lake Catherine, over a mile 
portage to Lower Kaubachein lake, and 
thence down Kaubachein creek to the river. 
This route, of course, is much more diffi- 
cult than to go directly from Minocqua 
lake into the Tomahawk river, and I can- 
not recommend it, especially to the man 
who is making his first canoe cruise. The 
carry from Hazelhurst on Lake Catherine 
to Lower Kaubachein is somewhat lengthy 
and tiresome, and as it must be made on 
the first day before one has had a chance to 
harden to the game, it cannot be consid- 
ered as a delightful experience. Further 
Kaubachein creek, for a distance of about 
two miles from its source, is very narrow 
and shallow and has much fallen timber 
across it. Therefore, for this distance 
progress will necessarily be slow and labo- 
rious. From this point the creek is readily 
navigable for canoes, and with the excep- 
tion of two or three dams and a few old 
tote road bridges there are no obstructions 
to impede progress. The creek twists and 
turns considerably and for quite a distance 
from the river runs through marshy coun- 
try. Therefore good camping places are 
not numerous on its lower stretches. This 
is not a serious objection, however, as its 
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entire length may be negotiated in six or 
seven hours’ paddling. There is an excel- 
lent camp site on the high knoll to the left 
of the creek at its junction with the river. 
Lower Kaubachein offers good bass and 
wall-eyed pike fishing, and Kaubachein 
creek is a favorite resort for bass and 
great northern pike. Many rather large 
fish may be caught in this stream at times. 
It is also a favorite haunt for the smaller 
ducks and if one makes the trip in the 
spring of the year he will have the pleas- 
ure of seeing many broods of young wild 
fowl in the shallows and small back waters 
along the shores. The thoroughfare be- 
tween Minocqua and Tomahawk lakes is 
a favorite feeding ground for muskies and 
many large fish are caught here each year. 
Should these fish be taking the lure at the 
time one visits in this neighborhood one 
might profitably spend a day or two on this 
connecting body of water in quest of these 
big fish. There are a number of good re- 
sorts scattered along both sides of the thor- 
oughfare and if one prefers there are nu- 
merous good sites where he may camp. 


S shown on the accompanying map, 
the Tomahawk river is reached from 
Minocqua by following the north 

shore of the lake until the dam is reached. 
The river, even just below the dam, is wide 
and navigable for canoes. At ordinary 
stages of the water there will be found no 
serious obstructions. 

From the source of the Tomahawk to 
the mouth of the Squirrel river there is a 
delightful paddle. The current is fairly 
rapid, the shores well wooded and there is 
much wild life to delight the eyes. Chip- 
munks, ducks of many species, porcupines, 
pine squirrels, coots, loons, ruffed grouse 
and occasionally a deer will be seen. Bass 
fishing is exceptionally good on this stretch 
of water in season. Other game fish are 
also numerous and trout may be taken in 
the small streams entering the river. De- 
sirable camp sites are not difficult to find. 

The mouth of the Squirrel river may be 


Map of Wisconsin canoe bg 
cruise from Minocqua Chain 
to Flambeau River 
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easily distinguished. It is the first stream 
of any considerable size that will be en- 
countered entering the Tomahawk from 
the west. It is about fifty yards wide at 
its mouth. This stream may be reached 
the first day out, but I would advise that 
no haste be shown on these first stages of 
the trip. The cruise is not a long one and 
the man who has two weeks to spend in 
the woods will have plenty of time in 
which to cover the route. Take it easy 
until your muscles gradually become hard- 
ened to the work. If you come to a good 
camp site during the latter part of the 
afternoon do not pass it, for it may be that 
you will be unable to find as good a one 
later on. 

In its days it is probable that the Squir- 
rel river carried millions of feet of logs 
to the mills on the lower stretches of the 
Tomahawk river. The banks and bottom 
of the stream are strewn with timbers that 
became stranded or water logged on their 
journey. 

The current of the Squirrel is sluggish 
and it is an easy stream to paddle against. 
In but two or three places on its lower 
stretches are there shallow places, and even 
these will offer no difficulties at ordinary 
stages of the water. At no place is the 
stream very deep; in fact one is able to 
touch bottom with the paddle practically 
everywhere and to feel the great pine logs 
with which it is carpeted. 

The stream meanders a great deal, and 
for long distances the banks are low and 
marshy. For this reason camping sites are 
not plentiful close to the stream. One 
very good location for a camp lies on the 
north bank, about three hours’ paddle from 
the Tomahawk. The place is easily recog- 
nized. Two or three large boulders rear 
their heads above the water at this point 
and on the bank are the remains of log- 
gers’ handiwork in the shape of rotting 
skidways. A large hill comes close to the 
stream, from the top of which a beautiful 
view of the surrounding country may be 
obtained. Should you climb to its top, take 
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pains to notice the large hill at a great dis- 
tance in the west. This baby mountain is 
easily the most striking feature of the land- 
scape, and will be in sight practically all 
of the remainder of the paddle up the 
river. As you gaze on it the thought prob- 
ably will come to you that it stands on the 
shores of Squirrel lake. You will find out 
later whether or not it does. 


pass any good camping site he may 

come to late in the afternoon while on 
the lower reaches of the stream. Desirable 
locations on which to pitch a tent are not 
numerous and if the voyager delays too 
long he may have to undergo the unenvi- 
able experience of finding a site and mak- 
ing camp in the dark. This precaution 
need not be observed to the same degree 
on the upper stretches. The country in 
this region is better wooded and the banks 
are not so marshy. 

With the exception of.a low log bridge 
occasionally the canoeist will meet no ob- 
structions on this stream until he is within 
a mile or a mile and one-half below the 
dam at the foot of Squirrel lake. From 
this point to the lake it will be necessary 
for him to wade and to drag his craft after 
him. However, this distance is soon cov- 
ered and the inconvenience undergone is 
soon forgotten when the beauties of Squir- 
rel lake appear. 

From all appearances the Squirrel river 
should be an excellent bass stream. How- 
ever, I have been able to catch but a few 
of these fish in this water. The stream is 
alive with great northern pike and anyone 
who cares to can catch large numbers of 
these fish when the conditions are right. 
They will run from four to ten pounds in 
weight, but quite frequently much larger 
ones will be hooked. The entire distance 
from the mouth of the river to Squirrel 
lake may be covered in two days of easy 
paddling, with allowances made for stops 
from time to time to try the fishing. This 
allows full enjoyment of the cruise. 


| WISH to warn the canoeist not to 
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NCE the-dam has been passed and 

Squirrel lake reached, the canoeist 

will enter upon the most interesting 
stage of his trip. Squirrel lake is a rather 
large body of water, as Wisconsin lakes 
run, being about 3 miles long and 1%4 miles 
wide. Its shores are well timbered and 
beautiful camping sites are abundant every- 
where. If he so desires the traveler may 
profitably spend a day in camp on this 
lake. The fishing here is very good. The 
south end of the lake will generally yield 
good catches of bass, while other game 
fish may be caught almost anywhere. Large 
muskies are also taken in this water. 

Diamond lake, connected with Squirrel 
lake by a short, narrow stream, is the next 
body of water on the route. This is a 
small, shallow, weedy lake and generally 
harbors many large mouth bass. Its shores 
are marshy in places, but camping places 
may easily be found. The canoeist will 
have no difficulty finding the connection 
leading to this lake if he but follows up 
the west shore of Squirrel lake. The small 
stream from Diamond lake is the only one 
entering the larger lake up to this point. 

From Diamond lake the canoeist must 
make his first portage to reach the next 
body of water on the route—Booth lake. 
This trail may easily be found by follow- 
ing up the right shore from the entrance 
into the lake. Two small, detached pine 
trees on the lake shore mark the commence- 
ment of the carry. From Diamond lake 
this trail leads north over a ridge for about 
one-fourth mile. 

Booth lake is a beautiful little sheet of 
water lying in the midst of well-wooded 
country. One of the resorts on Squirrel 
lake keep boats here forthe convenience 
of guests. The bass fishing is good at 
times. From this lake another portage is 
necessary to reach Buckskin. This is the 
most difficult carry on the trip and if 
Booth lake is reached late in the afternoon 
the canoeist will do well to go into camp 
for the night and not attempt this carry 
until the following morning. 

Some maps show a stream connecting the 
head of Squirrel lake with Booth lake, 
but it is impassable to anything not pos- 
sessing gills and fins. 

As mentioned above the voyager will 
meet the most difficult lap of the cruise 
on the carry between Booth and Buckskin 
lakes. The trail starts in a bay well up 
toward the head of the lake on the west- 
ern shore. A small clearing exists at this 
point. The trail then leads through 
the woods, after which it enters a cran- 
berry bog and passes through it for about 
a quarter-mile. It then turns to the left, 
climbs a ridge, turns to the right, and con- 
tinues along this, through a large clearing, 
to Buckskin lake. The stretch through the 
bog is the only difficult part of this carry. 
Due to the fact that one sinks to the knees 
in the soft going the work of getting 
through the canoe and pack sacks is ex- 
hausting. The trail is faint along the ridge 
and through the clearing, but with care can 
be followed without great difficulty. 


UCKSKIN lake is, in my estimation, 
one of the» most beautiful of all of 
. the lakes through which the route 
passes. It lies in a virgin wilderness and 
nowhere is there any sign of man. At the 


south end are a number of very pretty, 
pine-covered islands which afford excellent 
camp sites. The bass fishing is especially 
good in this lake. 


The portage from Buckskin to Clear is” 


not easily found. It commences on the 
western shore near the south end of the 
lake and but a short distance above the 
mouth of the creek. For some years a pole 
in the lake marked its commencement. 

The portage leads up a short, steep hill 
for a distance of about one hundred yards, 
after which it turns to the south. Don’t 
follow it after it turns in this direction, 
for it but leads to an Indian sugar camp 
situated about one-half mile away. Rather 
strike due west and keep going until Clear 
lake comes in sight. 


The charm of unknown waterways 


Clear lake well deserves its name, and 
it is a very pretty body of water. Good 
bass fishing is to be had in this lake. 

From the west shores of Clear lake com- 
mences the last and the longest portage of 
the trip. Should this lake be reached late 
in the afternoon it would be the part of 
wisdom not to commence the carry until 
the following morning. However, the trail 
is well defined and kept and the going 
is good. The carry is about one and one- 
half miles in length. 

Some of the railroad maps of this sec- 
tion of the country show a long lake as 
being located between Clear lake and 
Squaw lake. This is incorrect; no such 
lake exists, so do not spend time search- 
ing for it. 

Once Squaw lake has been reached the 
remainder of the cruise is easy and pleas- 
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ant. Squaw lake is the head water of the 
south fork of the Flambeau river, and is 
noted for the big muskies that are caught 
in it. In fact all waters drained by the 
Flambeau and its branches contain mus- 
callonge. The waters of Squaw lake, 
Squaw river, Round lake, Pike lake and 
the south fork appear of a copper hue 
when viewed from a boat. However, it is 
clear enough when dipped up. The fish in 
these waters, especially the muskies, are 
characteristic in that they are much darker 
colored than those taken from the waters 
drained by the Tomahawk. 

The source of the Squaw river lies in a 
deep, narrow bay located directly west of 
the terminus of the trail leading from 
Clear lake or, in other words, directly west 
of Cedar Lodge Resort. Some maps show 
the source of the river at the extreme 
north end of the lake, but this is not cor- 
rect. The river is fairly wide and deep, 
and with the exception of the dam at 
Squaw lake and a few riffles below it there 
are no obstructions. The fishing in this 
river is very good. The current is slug- 
gish and the banks high and well timbered. 

Three hours of paddling from Squaw 
lake should bring one to Pike lake. This 
latter body of water, as well as Round 
lake to which it is connected by a short 
thoroughfare, are noted muscallonge wa- 
ters and many of these big fish are caught 
here each year. Should one wish to try 
for these gamey monsters these lakes are 
well worth fishing. 

The entrance to the thoroughfare leading 
from Pike lake to Round lake may be 
easily distinguished when one is at the 
mouth of the Squaw. A white house on 
the west shore of Pike lake marks the 
spot to head for. This house stands at the 
entrance of the thoroughfare. An hour’s 
paddle from the mouth of the Squaw river 
should bring one to a resort on Round 
lake but a short distance south of the 
source of the south fork of the Flambeau. 
Should one leave Squaw lake early in the 
morning this resort will be reached in time 
for the mid-day meal. As is shown on the 
map, a number of other lakes may be con- 
veniently reached from Pike lake and 
Round lake should one desire to make 
some easy and interesting side trips. 


HE source of the south fork fies 
around a point about midway of the 
western shore of Round lake. A 

dam is located here. This may be passed 
through in the canoe if the gates are 
opened high enough. 

The south fork of the Flambeau is a 
stream to delight the canoeist’s heart. Its 
banks, in the main, are well timbered and 
the current is fairly rapid. Good camping 
places may be found everywhere, and the 
fishing is very good. White water is fairly 
abundant, but most of the rapids. may be 
negotiated safely by the man who has had 
some experience in this work. However, 
I would caution the novice to be careful in 
these stretches of fast water. Do not take 
chances, for an upset will not only mean 
the loss of a large part of the outfit, but 
may be the means of a serious accident. 
Beach the canoe and look over each stretch 
of fast water when you come to it. If it 
appears to be beyond your capabilities to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 492) 
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FISH FOR UNCLE SAM 


PRIZE ANGLING CONTEST 


Food Conservation is an all important factor. Our rivers, lakes and streams are filled with 
fish just waiting to be caught, and every pound of fish provided for food serves to save “THE 
PRODUCTS OF THE LAND.” 


FOREST AND STREAM appeals to its thousands of angling readers to contribute their 
knowledge of angling as a WAR-WINNING measure; to fish whenever opportunity affords, 
and to interest and instruct their friends or acquaintances in the art of angling, which to-day 
spells FOOD CONSERVATION as well as pleasure. 


The most ubiquitous of American Food ‘Fish is the Black Bass. He is plucky; game; swift 
as an arrow; unyielding to the last, and makes himself at home wherever placed. 


For the purpose of broadening the interest in angling for Black Bass, as well as gathering 
information about the habits and characteristics of this great game fish, and developing the 
most scientific skillful methods for his capture by artificial lures, FOREST AND STREAM will 
give a FOREST AND STREAM medal and $25.00 in cash for the largest (in weight, length 
and girth) small mouth black bass caught north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

For the largest (in weight, length and girth) small mouth black bass caught south of the 
Mason and Dixon line,a FOREST AND STREAM medal together with $25.00 will also be given, 

For the largest (in weight, length and girth) large mouth black bass caught north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, a FOREST AND STREAM medal and $25.00 in cash; also a FOREST 
AND STREAM medal and $25.00 in cash for the largest (in weight, length and girth) large 
mouth black bass caught south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Here is a truly splendid opportunity for anglers to contribute towards Food Conservation, 
promote interest in angling with artificial bait, as well as to realize a substantial reward for ac- 
complishment. This series of rewards for catching the black bass will be later supplemented 
by additional prizes from other sources. 


THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING THIS CONTEST ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


First—The Contest is open to everyone; men, women, or children. 

Second—Black Bass caught anywhere with any rod, reel and artificial bait are eligible for entry 
in the contest. 

Third—Contestants must use the blank printed at the bottom of this announcement or an exact 
copy. This must be attested to by two witnesses sworn to before a Notary Public, 
and his seal affixed. 

Fourth—All fish must be weighed on tested scales and measurements taken from lower jaw to 

of tail. 

oe aoe weight, length and girth; date caught and manufacturer’s name of rod, reel and lure 
used in taking the fish, must be specified. All entries properly attested to must be mailed 
to the Fish Contest Editor, FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 4oth Street, New York 
City, on or before November 1, 1918. 

Sixth—Fish caught from state or private hatcheries not allowed in this contest. 

Seventh—In the event of there being two or more black bass, each properly entered in this con- 
test, that weigh exactly the same in pounds, ounces and fractions, and measure the 
same in girth and length, and these black bass prove to be larger and weigh more than 
any other black bass entered in their particular class, each contestant entering one of 
said fish will be awarded a prize of $25.00 and a FOREST AND STREAM medal. 

For further information, address Fish Contest Editor, FOREST AND STREAM, 9g East 4oth 
Street, New York City. 


aeesesssessess, 
. 





AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary 
public. 
Black Bass 


When caught 


ure 
Give Mfgrs. names of each and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) 
Street 
City 
Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 





Sworn to before me this 
Notary Public 
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HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS | 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 


hosed al Ola 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


We have obtained the exclusive right to market the articles of Fishing Tackle recommended by the famous 
“NESSMUK” in his book on ‘“‘WOODCRAFT’’—a new edition of which is being published this year, and which we are 
in a position to furnish at the publisher’s price of $1.00. We give herewith a description of articles now available. We 
shall add to these articles, as market conditions permit, other equipment he recommends that are not included now. 
Anglers will find all goods under the ‘“NESSMUK’’ Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices and that they 
sre particulariy effective and useful for the different. purposes for which they are made. 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


- E Selected Imported Bamboo—of which, only the hard resilient outside fibre is used, 
° an ee hoon paid to attain proper action and power in these Rods. All metal parts are of ise 
Nickel Silver, and the ferrules are hand-welded. The handle is made of solid cork rings. Each Rod ay So 
and is put up in a cloth covered wood form and bag. The ‘‘Nessmuk’’ Rods are wound by hand. Of mo 
and white silk, tipped with green, and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. 
“‘Nessmuk”’ Rods are made in four patterns. 


v y. Light Fly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 

No NE it Heavy Fly—iength, 9% ft; weight, about 5% oz—For Trout Lake and for Black Bass. 

No. N. B. Bait Rod—length, 7% ft.; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. : 

No. N. B.C. Bait Caster—length, 5% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—Made in the short butt, long tip style with Agate lst 


pay ee $10.00 Each. 


= a) (astsvie.¢ BUCKTAIL SPINNERS. 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 


For All Game Fish. 


J ucktail Hair (when trimmed, Bucktail loses half its effectiveness, as the wiry, crawly, thin 
oo oS ae Peucktail Hair is superior to ahy other material for the making of lures of this type. This, 
eae on that when wet the hairs spread, wiggle and look more life-like than is the case with hairs from the 
=o — »1 and other animals, or even than feathers. These substitutes invariably mat and appear dull and lifeless 
= Seat Dad become wet; while on the other hand the Bucktail Hair is just the reverse—it does not look so well 
= ya when in the water has the proper, real life-like effect; and after all, it is the appearance of the lure in 
ee that counts. Aside from the greater luring qualities of the Bucktail Hair, this type of bait possesses greater 
= Sitiey nd can stand the wear and tear of hard, continuous work far better than feathers, etc. Finished off at the 
tas eae gold plated metal Spinner which adds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
MADE IN THREE STYLES. SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER. 
Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. ee m Size 1/0 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, 
’ r i eac. 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. ae 
Blackish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body 


TRADE MARK—REGISTERED. 
Made of Highest Quality Imported Hand File@ Hollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Best Double Imported Selected 


eae Meek. Size 1/0; center Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same; top 


Hook, &@ small lip Hook.....cccccsecesccecececeeceeestseseseseeatsseesesasscnsessseesesesasesesesesene each 30c. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


"J KANNOFSKY <2. 


TAXIDERMIST 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a_ specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and si 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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MINOCQUA TO THE 
FLAMBEAU BY CANOE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 490) 


navigate it successfully take the safe course 
and carry around. Fortunately the worst 
stretches of rapids are short. But two or 
three dams will be encountered between 
Round lake and Fifield. 

From the head of the lake to Fifield is 
forty-four miles as the crow flies, but as 
the river meanders considerably the canoe- 
ist must travel much more than this dis- 
tance. Do not hurry on this stage of the 
trip. Take your time and enjoy the fish- 
ing. The entire distance from Round lake 
to Fifield may be made easily in two days’ 
paddling and allow plenty of time for 
fishing. The south fork runs through wil- 
derness country and one will very prob- 
ably see many deer while on this stream. 

Those who undertake this trip should 
provide for all foodstuffs at Minocqua, for 
until Fifield is reached there are no places 
at which additional supplies. may be pur- 
chased. Careful study is necessary in or- 
der to provide sufficient food and yet travel 
light. 

The season best suited for the cruise is 
a matter of opinion in which one’s guess 
is as good as another’s. The best fishing 
will be had in June and early July under 
ordinary circumstances. During the early 
weeks of June, though, one is very liable 
to encounter more days of rain than at 
other times. The summer months have 
their drawbacks also. The fishing during 
July and August is rather poorer, as a rule, 
than during the spring and autumn months 
and the mosquitoes are liable to be rather 
more numerous and bothersome. Although 
the days frequently become quite warm 
during the summer months the nights, as 
a rule, are cool and comfortable. 

Personally I prefer to be in the woods 
during the latter part of September. The 
fishing is generally good at this time, the 
mosquitoes few and the country in general 
more beautiful than during the spring and 
summer. Then, also, the days are cooler 
and one has more energy and ambition to 
do things than on the hut days. 

In closing I wish to utter a few words 
of caution to all people who go into the 
Northern Wisconsin woods. BE CARE- 
FUL TO PREVENT FIRES. See that 
all leaves and underbrush are cleared awa) 
before a fire is started and extinguish it 
before you leave. Make sure that each 
match it out before it is thrown away. The 
continued existence of Northern Wiscon- 
sin as a “Happy Hunting Grounds” de- 
pends, in a large measure, on the preser- 
vation of the timber. As more people go 
into the woods each season the dangers 
from fires are increased unless measures 
of precaution are practiced. The camper, 
fisherman, hunter and canoeist passing 
through this region owes it to himself, his 
_fellow sportsmen and to posterity to exer- 
cise the utmost care to prevent fires. 


“The Bow Blade,” the second article of 
Jule Marshall’s series on paddling with the 
single blade, will appear in the September 
issue of Forest and Stream. Mr. Marshall 
has clearly defined the important part the 
bowman has in propelling and steering a 
canoe and has drawn several diagrams to 
elucidate the text. 
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THE PATRIOTIC SPORT 
OF AMERICA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 465) 


The result is history, but at this par- 
ticular time some of the details are worth 
reading. 

‘Those who defended America against 
the best of Britons without lowering the 
colors were: Tom Marshall, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; 
Charles Budd, Des Moines, Ia.; William 
R. Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill.; Rollo Heikes, 
Dayton, O.; John Fanning, New York; 
J. A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo.; Dick 
Merrill, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank Parme- 
lee, Omaha, Neb.; Ernest Tripp, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Edward Banks, of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Ten men comprised each team, each 
man to shoot at 100 targets, 18 yards 
rise, unknown angles. The matches took 
place over the Middlesex Gun Club traps, 
near London. The series was the best 
three in five matches for $10,000 a side. 
The British were allowed the use of both 
barrrels, the Americans being restricted 
to one. 

Marshall, leading off for America, drew 
a screaming left angle and snuffed the 
clay, giving a hint of what was coming 
from that gang of fast pointing, hard 
shooting invaders. And come it did, so 
speedy and true that the Yankees won 
the first match by a margin of 63 kills. 
The same race was such an easiness— 
Uncle Sam’s men 81 to the good. 

But the third and last foray of this 
fruit gathering expedition was “petty” 
larceny, pure and simple. Honestly, it 
was accrime. The J. Bulls never had a 
look-in—they couldn’t even get started 
to peek, so fast was the pace—and the 
final try, the mix that meant “Come to 
me, mazuma,” showed the childers of 
Sammy IT by 93 majority. Of course, 
there was heap much happy gladhand 
stuff at the finish, for the Brits were 
game losers. In fact, they figured the 
match had been lost to their own people, 
after all, so why grouch or feel sad? 

By this time the tight little isles were 
hep that your Uncle’s chosen band was 
a tough outfit, but the canny Scots were 
from Mizzou, so the team trekked to 
Glasgow and performed the pleasing 
operation of separating the Highlanders 
from a wad. It was easy, for the burr-r-r 
boys refused any handicap, but the foxy 
Scotch put up only 500 washers. 

Then came an individual race between 
a Kilty named Faulds and “T. Bill” 
Crosby, who hails from the State that 
owns Auroaria, Peoaria and Chicawga. 
This affair was a little surprise party to 
“T. Willie.’ The match was at 200 birds 
each, 100 being thrown from a tower, and 
“T. Bill’ was hep to that elevated game 
about as much as a jay-bird is to Del- 
sarte. But the Illinois trapshark made 
good and gathered the coin. 

Paul North was so tickled over the 
way the British donated that he piloted 
the boys to London and gave them a big 
blowout at Hotel Cecil. This eats was’ 
full brother to another at the Royal Cafe, 
given by the Englishmen. Then one day 
the Americans hired a couple of vans to 
haul their money in, rambled down to the 
ocean, bought a ship and came home. 








WELL LIMA 
In Any Weather- 


You can enjoy life in the open to the fullest ex- 
tent, if clothed in Duxbak garments. The unex- 
pected shower, the continual drizzle, or the sudden 
chilly breeze will only add zest to the sport. For 
Duxbak Clothes are the right combination of style, 
comfort and utility. 


Their wearing service year after year make them 


most economical outing clothes. 


uxba 


Made for both men and women in a large variety 
of garments for all outdoor activities—hunting, 
fishing, camping, riding, hiking, etc. Made of a 
specially woven heavy duck, rainproofed—thus af- 
fording maximum protection in stormy weather and 
rough country, while still being soft, pliable, and 
body-ventilating. 


Kamp-it garments are similar to Duxbak, of 
lighter weight but not rainproofed. Dressy gar- 
ments for summer resort and outdoor life where 
protection against rain is not essential. 


Get Duxbak or Kamp-it of Your Dealer 


Good sporting goods dealers, everywhere, sell Duxbak, 
Kamp-it and Utica garments. If you can’t find what you 
want there, send for our 1918 Style Book, illustrating and 
fully describing every garment. Please mention name of 
your dealer when writing. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1917 
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Through All Wars 


FOREST 


the National Standard 


Tried and trusted by ‘‘our boys’ in their heroic defense 
of our national honor, Colt Firearms are to-day as they 
have been for generations back, the great American 


weapon of dependability. 


The best is none too good for 


Uncle Sam in the field—nor for you in the home. 


Revolvers 
Automatic 


Pistols 


Automatic Machine Guns 


COLT’S PATENT 


FIREARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Mlustrated Catalogue No. 12 mailed 


free 


Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
Te “nd out what your gun, 
ve it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
which is the load best 
, suited to it for each par- 
) ticular need, there is no 
way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs 8"? we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 


on request 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

Y or afield with gun or rod. 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
Oc, and 25c, Send us the name 
of @ uve one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
ae top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass, 


Animals, Birds, 


U. S. Army and Navy Goods isk Boies—He’s Got "Em Peat, Pigeons, 


Also complete outfitters for ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 


Khaki Coats Army Shoes Army Chairs 
Khaki Riding Scout Outfits (Folding) 
Breeches Mess Kits Ponchos 

Khaki Shirts Tents Blankey 
Leather Leggings Army Cot Army Hats 
Middy Hats (Folding) Blankets 
Middy Shirts Cooking Outfits Army Sweaters 
and 5000 other useful articles for field service—outing, 
etc. Price list 5 sent on receipt 3c postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest ee Inflated Prices, 
my and Navy Building 
245 West and St. (Between Broadway & 8th 
Ave.) New York City 


Rabbits and Pets of all kinds. Catalog 
listing over 500 kinds with valuable feed- 
ing and breeding chart, 10c. 
BOIES book on Rabbits, best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed and care for them, how to dress and 
save the skin and many receipts for serv- 
ing the flesh, 25c. Book on Rats and Mice, 
25c; Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, 
Box 235, Millbrook, N. Y. 


INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
G-7,- bY, TT a any tire. 
E) Thousands sold. Details free. ‘wanted. 
y Amer.Accessories Co.,De Cincinnati 
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THREE TENDERFEET 
ON THE “JIM” RIVER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 476) 


In one place 
the water rushes between two upstanding 
rocks with barely room between for our 


| boat to pass. 


Some will wonder how these boats man- 
age to survive these encounters. They are 
built of heavy planking just for this pur- 
pose and it would take a good deal of bat- 
tering to break one up. We had noted the 
absence of canoes on the “Jim” and had 
wondered at it. We were laughed at sev- 
eral times when we mentioned canoes, but 
now we were beginning to understand why. 
A cedar canoe could not stand the trip 
unless it be in time of high water, and 
portage around the shoals is out of the 
question. A friend of mine, however, has 
lately made this trip in a canvas canoe and 
won through safely and this, too, in low 
water. But the last day of the float the 
bottom of the canoe resembled a sieve! 

On the second day after this we had an- 
other scare. Bearing in mind the solemn 
warning to camp back from the stream on 
account of the sudden rises that the “Jim” 
is subject to, each night we camped forty 
or more feet back. About daybreak I was 
awakened by a shout from Hale, and, sit- 
ting up, I found that we were nearly sur- 
rounded by water and almost all our equip- 
ment was covered. We were overtaken by 
a sudden rise in the river. Glancing down 
stream, I was just in time to see our boat 
rounding a bend. I raced after it, leav- 
ing the others to recover our submerged 
goods, caught it about half a mile from 
camp and poled it back to the nearest rap- 
ids, where I tied it to a tree. Returning 
to camp, I found Pard sitting on the rocks 
and freely cursing the James River, and 
everything that pertained thereto. It de- 
veloped that everything was recovered but 
Pard’s favorite casting rod and reel. 

On the fifth day we passed out of the 
“Jim” into the White River. Our journey 
was a little over half done. The most dan- 
gerous part of the trip lay behind us. But 
the White River shoals, though fewer, still 
have their thrills. The White, being wider 
than the “Jim,” is necessarily more slug- 
gish so it becomes more and more neces- 
sary to use the paddle. The waters are not 
so clear, either, still they are not muddy. 


N a-down the White we paddled. The 

same wonderful scenery that showed 

along the “Jim” was still with us— 
great towering bluffs and rolling “balds’”— 
the same wonderful bass fishing, until some 
time during the ninth day we came in sight 
of a sugar-loaf hill that Hale declared was 
“Dewey Bald.” So, forthwith, we disem- 
barked at a place Hale said was Jackson’s 
hollow. We planned to spend the next 
day, figuratively speaking, with the “Shep- 
herd of the Hills.” 

A three-mile hike through the loveliest 
country imaginable, brought us to the 
aforementioned “Dewey Bald.” “Preach- 
in’” Bill,’ who runs the ferry, says, 
“When God looked upon the work of his 
hands an’ called hit good, he war sure 
a-lookin’ at this here Ozark Country.” 
Those of us who know the Ozarks feei 
that “Preachin’ Bill” was rather conserva 
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shrill whistling of a train passing Garber, 
where we were told “Old Matt” still lives, 
brought us back to civilization. We fol- 
lowed “the old trail that is nobody knows 
how old” through “Mutton Hollow,” and, 
in company with eager tourists up from 
Bransom, we crawled into a deep cavern- 
ous hole and down a rickety ladder into 
the cave that is so celebrated in this same 
story. This is, indeed, a literary Mecca, 
for countless travelers come here from 
Bransom to commune with the “Shepherd.” 

Bransom and her younger sister, Hol- 
lister, just across the river, situated as 
they are at the very railroad gates to Lake 
Taneycomo, are fast becoming typical 
tourist towns, though on a small scale. 
Several clubs have been located here, the 
members being mostly Kansas City and 
St. Louis folk attracted by the wonderful 
outing facilities this country affords. 

Lake Taneycomo, itself, is justly be- 
coming one of the popular resorts of the 
middle west. The lake was formed by the 
damming up of the White River by a 
power company. For more than twenty- 
five miles it winds in and. out the Ozark 
hills. Crystal clear, it lies in its emerald 
setting, rivaling any of the picturesque, 
storied places of Europe. It is the second 
largest body of fresh water lying between 
the Arkansas line and the Great lakes. 


tive wheri he made that statement. | cn 

“Taint no wonder ’t all,” he says, “God | op — 

rested when he made these here hills; he | Cd 

jes’ naterally had t’ quit, fer he done his gGae=—"w~w—% < 

beatenest an’ war plum gin’ out.” | 
A short climb up Dewey Bald and we | 

were in “Sammy’s lookout” that overlooks ¢ Lhe 

the valley of the Roark, together we held eo 

communion with Sammy’s spirit until the Primera’ 


UR pilgrimage ended, we hiked back 
O to camp. We were a tired trio for 
we had walked I don’t know how 
many miles over a rough and rocky way. 
As we continued on our float we found 
the going more and more strenuous, for 
nearing Taneycomo, the current became 
more sluggish, finally ceasing altogether. 
We then applied ourselves to the paddles. 
It is no easy task to paddle one of these 
flat bottomed, blunt nosed, overloadad 
scows. So we were glad to avail ourselves 
of the offer of a passing motor boat, “Tek 
yer in fer a dollar ’n a half.” Thus we 
came merrily and at our ease into Bran- 
som, our journey’s end, eleven days out 
of Galena. The usual time is about six 
days. However, those who make it in this 
time are rushed—it is float, float, float, and 
paddle, paddle, paddle, all the time. By 
taking it at our ease we had plenty of time 
to enjoy the most wonderful scenery this 
country affords, and to visit the many 
places of interest that abound here. 

It is not a trip to be made every day 
without a guide as the rapids, especially 
on the “Jim,” are very dangerous and we 
were told that we were extremely lucky in 
having as few mishaps as we did. I sup- 
pose that the same providence that takes 
care of children and feeble-minded also 
looks after tenderfeet! 

All too soon three very brown and very 
happy tenderfeet boarded a north bound 
train, and watched with wistful eyes, as 
they sped northward, the rolling hills of 
the James and White River country fade 
trom view. 
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Battery Cup 


Locked In! 


Ts PETERS METHOD of upsetting the 


battery cup, at its inner end, wedging the 

paper base solidly around it, and the use of a 
steel head inside the brass, eliminates gas leaks, and 
loose primer or battery cup. 

It would be impossible to drive out the battery 
cup with a hammer and punch without destroying 
the whole shell head. 

This solidity of construction assures unyielding 
resistance to the blow of the firing pin as well as to 
the backward pressure of the powder gases. Peters 
shells are the only ones combining these features— 
just one of the many reasons for their superiority. 


At the Annual Tournament of The New York Athletic 
Club at Travers Island, May 3d and 4th 


The Amateur Championship of America 


one of the big 1918 shooting honors was won by Mr. Fred 
Plum, of Atlantic City. Using the ® Brand and compet- 
ing in a great field of amateur cracks, Mr. Plum scored 
197 ex 200—the highest score ever made in this event. 
He was also the winner of the Maplewood Hundred, 
99 ex 100 and The Long Run Trophy, 154 straight, the 
longest run ever made at the N. Y. A. C. traps. 
Shooters who strive for efficiency are insistent on 


using (®—the ammunition that helps. 
Be sure and ask your dealer 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches:—New York, 60-62 Warren St. 
San Francisco, 585-587 Howard St. 
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“NEWTON” 


Highest Power Rifles in the World 


MADE IN OUR a... 
OWN FACTORY WE HAVE PLENTY 

We have installed a complete Cartridge Factory and there will be no 
further shortage of cartridges. Capacity 40 rifles and 15,000 cartridges per 
day. Send stamp for catalog. + 
NEWTON ARMS CO. 74-84 E. Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SHOTS OR SHOE-MAKERS ? 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


HERE seems to be a general impres- 
sion, even among sportsmen, that if 
a soldier knows enough to ¢ram a clip of 
cartridges into his rifle and spatter his 
bullets over the adjacent landscape every 
time a Hun shows his head, there is no 
need of expert riflemen in the front line 
trenches. During the past year our meth- 
ods of training the army how to shoot 
have been either pitifully inadequate or con- 
spicuously absent due entirely to the lack 
of competent and experienced instructors, 
and a fool notion that this war is fought 
with bombs and bayonets, a policy that 
stands out in striking contrast to the shoot- 
ing gospel of Canada and England. 

“Urge the War Department to let every- 
thing else slide if necessary and train the 
men to shoot,” is the advice given by a 
wounded Canadian officer, an old Palma 
Match man now in charge of a school of 
snipers up in the Dominion, 

““Ts he a shot or a shoemaker?’ is the 
first question we ask after a man has been 
put through his first instructional course; 
for you know there is a vast difference 
between the man who merely knows how 
to shoot—‘shoemakers,’ we call them—and 
the man who can place his shots. There’s 
no room for ‘shoemakers’ Over There. 
There’s all the room in the world for shots, 
and God knows what would have happened 
to England and the Dominion if it hadn’t 
been for the rifle clubs with their mem- 
bers, many thousands of whom needed but 
very little coaching to turn them into first- 
class instructors. 

“Why, every regiment of British and 
Canadian troops Over There prides itself 
upon its snipers. Nobody will gainsay that 
the machine gun is playing a mighty big 
part in this war. But there are at least 
two things that can put a machine gun 
crew out of business. One is artillery 
fire. The other is—snipers. And to be a 
sniper, a man must be able to place his 
shots. 

“There was one mighty interesting char- 
acter with our outfit, He was an old 
mountaineer, and I suppose that he was all 
of 65 years old; but he was a splendid 
specimen, and passed for a_ whole lot 
younger, principally because he was a wiz- 
ard with the rifle. 

“Out in the trenches, after a particularly 
disastrous session with the Hun snipers, 
they would call the old veteran. 

“Pretty bad,’ an officer would say to 
him. ‘Two lieutenants and four sergeants 
gone today!’ 

“*Too bad,’ the old fellow would agree, 
dive into his dugout, reappear with his rifle 
and go off down the trench. When he 
found a favorable opportunity he would 
put the butt of his rifle between his feet, 
clasp the barrel to his breast with his 
hands, and roll over the top, out into 
No Man’s Land. Hours later he would 


come back, stalk to his dugout and squat 
there making a notch in the butt of his 
weapon. 

“Two of his rifles are in a London 
Museum now. One has 76 notches on it 
and the other 126. 

“The strange part of the old fellow’s 
philosophy and sportmanship was that he 
would take only one shot at a Hun. If 
he didn’t get the enemy sniper on the 
first shot, he never tried a second! But 
there are authentic records of his having 
gotten nearly 200 Huns on the first shot. 

“And it’s shots like this old fellow we 
need Over There. With the members of 
rifle clubs to draw from—if they’re shots 
and not shoemakers—there shouldn’t be any 
trouble in sending over the finest riflemen 
in the world. Canada will help, if the 
government wants us.” 

Now you know why the Marines make 
history every time they go into action— 
they are shots, not shoemakers—and each 
man proceeds to effect a material reduc- 
tion in the enemy’s forces. It is both 
possible and practical to so train our men 
that each doughboy can be relied upon 
to put a squad of Germans out of action. 
Send General Pershing a million such 
fighters and all hell and the Kaiser can’t 
keep them out of Berlin. 


SHOOTING AT A MARK 


HILE on the rifle range the other 
afternoon a man, reputed to be a 
big game hunter, strolled in to give us the 
“once over” and I am free to confess that 
his superior and patronizing manner was 
extremely irritating. After carefully ex- 
plaining our method of operation and in- 
struction, I led him to the gun rack and 
suggested he select a rifle and try out our 
new “Battle Target.” 

“No, thank you,” he replied contemptu- 
ously, “I never use a rifle as a paper punch 
—I am not a street car conductor.” 

“Can’t you shoot?” I inquired. 

“T certainly can,” he barked, “but I never 
stoop to shooting at a mark! I am a big 
game hunter.” 

That was the straw that broke the cam- 
el’s back. 

“Pardon the correction,’ I remarked, 
“but judging from your recent expressions, 
you appear to be a big bull thrower. Per- 
sonally I do not believe you ever killed 
anything larger than a chipmunk and lack 
the nerve and skill to face a man-eating 
woodchuck.” And noting that I had his 
goat by both horns I kept on. “J may 
be doing you an injustice, and in that 
event you are at liberty to step to the 
firing line and make good. Either do that 
or leave the range. We are training men 
to take part in the biggest hunt in all his- 
tory—the man hunt ‘over there’—and we 
will not tolerate sneering remarks from an 
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over-fed egotist who is too cowardly to 
fight and too lazy to dearn how. 

“The man who refuses to shoot at a mark 
is the man who dares not put his skill to 
the acid test in the presence of witnesses. 
Only a few minutes ago you boasted to 
dropping deer on the run at five hundred 
yards and killing bear at twice that dis- 
tance from the standing, offhand, position ; 
feats that every experienced rifleman know 
to’ be humanly impossible; yet now you 
refuse to shoot at a mark fifty yards away. 
Oscar, you are a false alarm.” 

For a moment I thought he was going 
to hit me, but I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment and everyone began to laugh. “Brag 
is a good dog,” but never take him to the 
rifle range, he is liable to cause you seri- 
ous annoyance. 


A RECREATION RIFLE CLUB 


HE town of Flint, Michigan, is one of 

the first to boast a Recreation Rifle 
Club among the young men and women 
factory workers. The objects of the club 
are: To promote the art of shooting with 
a twenty-two caliber rifle, to study the 
progress of gun and ammunition manu- 
facture, to keep in touch with similar or- 
ganizations, to exert an influence toward 
the protection and propagation of game, 
and especially, to provide the means for 
clean, healthful, outdoor recreation for 
busy men and women. 

Any twenty-two caliber rifle, either sin- 
gle shot or repeating, may be used at the 
club shoots, the repeating rifle to be used 
as a single shot. The half-inch target is 
used and the latest rifle association per- 
centage system has been adopted in scor- 
ing, thus giving the poorest shooter an 
interest and a chance at winning the 
prizes donated by various organizations. 


E. W. W., IIL: 

I have an old rifle. Know nothing 
about its history; I found it. I think it 
is quite a relic, and would like to get the 
history of this gun. 

It has barrel, 33 inches, round; bore 
size of 14-gauge shot gun; brass butt 
plate, brass trigger guard, brass patch 
box; hammer and tube gone; front action 
lock. Would like to know, has this rifle 
been bored out? What size ball did it 
shoot? Did it fire with a cap? Stamped 
on the lock plate, Harpers Ferry, U. S., 
1816. Please give me data on this rifle, 
if you can, 

Ans.—This item is of but little interest, 
for all alterations of military arms save 
those made under government direetion 
have the effect of destroying identity. 
The gun described was originally a short, 
heavy rifle, with a flint action, 33-inch 
round barrel—calibre 54. The percussion 
system did not lead to the making of any 
arms by the government arsenals until 
the year 1844, during the late “forties’— 
and early “fifties’—a great many rifles of 
above pattern were made, brass trimmed, 
most of them designed for use by rifle 
companies, carried no bayonet; those 
made in the fifties were adapted to take 
a sabre bayonet, in imitation of those 
used by Zouave regiments in the French 
army. When the Civil War broke out 
numbers of these rifles equipped with 
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re get the he rifle and ammunition—then 
shoot ” says the old sportsman. He loves 
shooting, wis not tolerate “ potting ~ around at tin 
cans, disdains ~ target shooting” competitions that are not 
regular, and his advice rings true. 
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and Expert Rifleman U.S.Government 
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teur, did it, 

and Harry 
Lorenson, 
another amateur, 
with an Ithaca, was 
high over all, 491 x 
500, with a run of 
204. Any man can 
break more targets 
with an ITHACA. 


Catalogue FREE. 


Double Hammerless 
Guns, $32.50 up. 


Single Trap Guns, 
sing00.00 up. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


I Catch Big Fish! 


So can YOU. Professionals, am- 
ateurs, women and’ children every- 
where are making catches 
of all kinds of game: fish, trolling 
or casting with my  « 


Registered Trade Mark 
the liveliest bait that floats. It wiggles, 
dives and swims like a minnow in action. 
S A sure killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and 
Muscallunge. There’s a thrill, a splash and 
the game is yours. The Tango gets the big ones if they’re 
there. At your dealer’s, or sent direct, post- 
paid—stamps or Money Order. My ‘‘Regular,’’ Cc 
“Junior” or ‘‘Weedless Midget’’ models, each 
Four of assorted colors and models, $3.00. 
Aceept no substitutes, There is only one Tango Minnow. 


Dealers: Send today 

for my generous 

Selling Plan. 

Ask your jobber 

for beautifully 

lithographed 
Counter 

Display. 

FREE 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in. all 


kinds of Fish and Game. \ 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
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REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
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ANY POSITION IS 


COMFORTABLE 
If You Wear a 


It will not pinch, 
pull or strain, 
because it is 
made as nature intended 
this support to be. It 
has no leg straps to 
«chafe you, no front band on sack to press 
and irritate, no metal slides to scratch. 
Each outfit has two sacks, one of which 
you clip on the supporting straps while the 
other is being cleansed. (You can wash 
the S. S. S. sack as quickly as your hands.) 
This means a clean Suspensory every day. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on 
receipt of price. Goods guaranteed. 
Send stamp for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PARK PLACE, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Hook releases when fish sirikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook firmlyintojaw, Darts and dives like a real 
fish. Catches more than any other spoon or 

wooden 

minnow. 

mGreat for 

allgame 

fish— Black 


Bass, Trout, Musky Pike, Salmon, Cod, 
‘our dealerfor 


Tarpon. etc. Sixsizes. Ask e 
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: 3u" 4), 54" 
Fireech 38c,380 $80 75: dc $1.25 
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E. KNOWLES, 89 Sherwood Bide, San Francisco, Cal. 


Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each and 
expressage when three months old. Con- 
tracts, booklet, etc., . Nothing free. 
Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 9, Aurora, 
Colorado. ; 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, Setters, 
om Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 
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54 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


This is the Kind 
of a Leader Every 
Live Angler Wants 
—One that NEVER 
Wears Out. 


Elwood Worcester, Boston, Mass. writes— 
“You may be interested to know that onc 
of your leaders killed over 40 Salmon and 
then was in good condition.” 


Send 25c. for sample today. 
JOE WELSH, Pasadena, California. 
Exclusive Agent U. S. and Canada 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels. 
Marydel, Md. 
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sabre bayonets were made under contract, 
The Remingtons had a large contract for 
them, others were made at Windsor, Vt., 
at New Haven, etc. The original type 
of rifle became known as “Yager,” “Mis- 
sissippi Rifle” and “Kentucky Rifle.” Jeff 
Davis Regiment of riflemen in the Mex- 
ican War had the rifle—with the newly 
adopted percussion system, while the rev- 
ular regiments and other volunteers had 
the 69-calibre smooth bore muskets 
(flintlocks). 

The relic gun referred to was changed 
to fire a cap, and bored out for shot by 
some upcountry gunsmith. The loc! 
plate bearing the “Harper’s Ferry, U. S., 
1816” was no longer the lineage of the arm. 

Many of the older specimens of this 
rifle were handsomely made, with flat 
butt plate, slender stock, trigger guard, 
barrel bands and large patch box, all 
made of yellow brass which could be 
burnished like gold, while the browning 
on the barrel was of fine quality. Later 
in the hurry of making guns, a brownish 
stain or lacquer was used instead. The 
Remington’s blued the barrels of their 
model. 


TROUT FISHING IN 
NOVA SCOTIAN LAKES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 461) 


(for lack of any other) after my grand- 
son, “Lake Malcolm.” 

The camp is an unpretentious little af- 
fair, built of peeled poles covered with 
great sheets of hemlock bark, but cosy in- 
deed in the interior. A good cook stove 
and two bunks also made (very artistical- 
ly) of birch poles, a table and three chairs 
made on the spot of the same materials 
with the bark on, comprised the furnish- 
ings. Here Ned had lugged over, earlier 
in the season, some heavy groceries, 
amongst them a half barrel of flour, though 
how he did it “the lord only knows.” 

Whilst Bert was frying trout, bacon and 
eggs and the coffee pot was filling the air 
with that aroma so dear to the lovers of 
the woods, Ned set up and bedded down 
with “browse” a small open-end shelter 
tent which was to be my home for several 
days, for from here we proposed to radiate 
in several directions in search of new 
waters. 

A good supper and a long smoke during 
which we were too worn out to say much 
—then good night! 

Next morning broke bright, and we were 
astir early. After a hearty breakfast we 
paddled down the lake close in shore. I 
commenced casting as soon as we started. 
picking up an occasional trout close to the 
bluff rocky shore. 

The land rises very abruptly from the 
lake and the water is quite deep close in 
Large boulders in the bottom make ideal 
hiding places for the myriads of trout that 
are to be found all along the shore. How- 
ever, they are not always to be caught as 
they seem to be well fed up occasionally 
on something they get in the lake. The dis- . 
charge at the foot is quite narrow (could 
easily be screened for the raising of land- 
locked salmon, as could almost any of the 
lakes hereabout), and runs through a short 
rocky. dell with likely little black pools in 
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which we caught some fine fish. We had j 


to do this from the land as a canoe cannot 
be worked through. However, it is quite 
short and soon tumbles into a circular pool 
about one hundred and fifty yards across. 
I have named this “Beaver Pool” and 
Falls from the fact that a large beaver 
house has been erected by these busy little 
animals just across from the falls. It is’ 
always with much interest that this point 
is reached as I never get over my admira- 
tion for the beaver and his work. From 
behind the “house” their little roads lead in 
every direction back into the woods. On 
one of these roads we found a birch log 
about fifteen feet long and all of five inches 
thick at the butt that they were moving 
towards the house. From the stump from 
which the log had been cut, to the log 
must have been twenty-five yards and how 
they managed to move it must remain a 
mystery, as it is almost impossible to catch 
them at work. We circled round the pool 
and examined with much interest the dams 
made by the beavers at the half dozen dis- 
charges from the pool. It is certainly most 
wonderful how well they erect these dams, 
but what puzzles me most is how they get 
the heavy stones on to the logs which kee> 
them in place. Certainly many of them 
would far outweigh any beaver in the 
world. I failed to mention the fact that 
all along this last stage of the trip beavers 
are plentiful, owing to careful protection 
by the Dominion Government. 


After spending some time here we car- 
ried the canoe from the pool down to a 
still lower pool, into which the discharge 
poured from half a dozen separate runs. 
From past experience I looked for good 
sport here and was not disappointed. I 
simply wore my arm out fighting the sin- 
gles, pairs, and sometimes triplets that 
fairly tumbled over each other to get at 
my flies. But so it is almost anywhere that 
you are pleased to cast in these wonderful 
waters. It almost becomes monotonous. 

After lunch and a good long rest we 
kept on down stream, sometimes in still 
water, sometimes through little rapids, with 
here and there a carry round some badly 
obstructed places, but always and every- 
where finding fish! fish! fish! 


Later in the afternoon we returned over 
the same route, but fished little, as I found 
I was about “all in.’ We reached Lake 
Malcolm about sundown, and what a glori- 
ous sight it was! A light fog had com- 
menced to rise off the water, softening the 
surrounding landscape, and where the sun 
touched the shore on the far side, making 
a perfect fairyland. Very hungry and tired 
we reached camp, and after a hearty din- 
ner, we soon hunted our sleeping quarters. 
By the way, when I was here the previous 
season, we heard one evening about nine 
P. M. a slight commotion behind the camp, 
and upon investigating quietly, found a 
pair of moose—not twenty-five feet away. 
They did not get our “scent” at once 
so we had a good look at them. They 
were apparently a bull and cow, although 
we could not see in the half light any sign 
of coming horns, yet from the way that 
one of them staunchly held his ground 
whilst the other scampered off, we con- 
cluded he was a gentleman—“Women and 
children first!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT CO 


Every Fisherman 
Needs These 


Here are three “boon companions” that 
should be in every fisherman’s. kit, They 
double the pleasure of angling and help 
land the big ones. Buy now—prices ad- 
vance Aug. Ist. 


MARBLE: 


CLINCHER GAFF 


Only humane gaff on market 
—does not rip nor tear. Con- 
trolled by one hand. Jaws of 
gaff always open for business. 
A little squeeze of the hand 
and the jaws close with a flash 
and grip the fish like a vise. 
Can’t get away. Holds fish up 
to 20 Ibs. Made of best steel, 
heavily nickeled. Price $1.00. 


MARBLES 
FOLDING FISH KNIFE 


Does everything — cuts, rips, 
scales, Blade has keen cutting 
edge—sharp at back of point for 
ripping. Back of blade is an ex- 
cellent scaler, A hunting knife, 
jack-knife and fish knife in one. 
Can be carried open in sheath or 
closed in pocket. Blade 4 inches. 
Weight 334 ounces. Price $1.25. 


MARBLES 


HANDY COAT COMPASS 


Never goes wrong. At- 
taches to outside of coat 
and is waterproof. Always 
in sight and balances so 
readily direction can be 
taken while walking. Can’t 
demagnetize. Also made in 
pocket style. Price $1.25. 

Above and cther Marble’s 
Specialties are sold by all 

Sporting Goods Dealers 

Direct from us if not ob- 
tainable at your dealer’s. 
Write for catalog. 


























. JR., & CO. 


$1 CHICAGO, ILL. 











at any price 
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HIL.DEBRANDT| 
BAITS 
Hook and Land’em. 


You can depend on the old, reliable 
Hildebrandt bait makers — artisans 
with years of experience in the game 
of fooling the fish. 302 sizes and kinds 
of baits to select from, every one made like a 
piece of jewelry. Each bait designed for some 
particular fish or kind of fishing. 

Write for the big 1918 Hildebrandt catalog of 
Baits and Tackle; baits shown in full size and 
actual colors. A two-cent stamp brings it. 

THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 

1058 High St., Logansport, Ind, 




























Salmon Fishing 


Sixteen pools with two 
camps on upper Resti- 
gouche River for first fit- 


teen days of August. Ap- 
ply to Claude H. J. Knapp, 
Perth, New Brunswick, 


Canada. 






The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
getety jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. 






for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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IMITATION PORK BAIT 
Perfect in action.e le of 
specially prepared white rubber 
with white, red or black heads. 


“Handy” Casting Weight 
Attachable fromeitherend. 
ess. ] No. 1, for 


inkable. Will not come 
open in use. Three sizes— oz., 
% of., 3-16.08. Price 60c a doz, 


i a Fi eee, Sees Se 
See No. for od 
or Trolling. 65c per dozen. 

on Receipt of Price 


Sent Postpaid 
$. ARNOLD, Mfgr. ..2°%°, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 


They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Over ninety-four years of con- 

Their quality is dependable. 
sistent effort have put them in 
the ‘tried and proven” class. 


Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 
friends to keep 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., AsHAway, R. 1., U.S.A. 


Established 1824 


Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 


Remarkably Fine Natura] Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings, 
FIVE 10 SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHER 


I Go A- Fishing 


By WILLIAM C. PRIME 


Here is a book for the 
lover of the country-side as 
well as for the angler. 
Even as Isaac Walton 
wrote “The Complete 
Angler” so is this written. 
With visions of the beauty 
of the surrounding coun- 
try thoroughly enfolding 
the reader, the fish may 
still swim unsuspecting 
and uncaught in the 
stream. But when per- 
chance a catch is made, he 
does not merely experience 
the exultation of the suc- 
cessful sportsman, but the 
glow of a nature-lover who 
sees, in the shimmering 
creature before him, some- 
thing of the wonderful. 
The book contains both 
actual and literary interest 
and shows the marvellous 
possibilities awaiting the 
angler in the Eastern and 
Northern waters of the 
United States. 


8vo. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


EASTPORT, L. I. 


MIDGET : 
SURF-ORENO 


THE e 
BABE- ate 


You Can’t Miss’Em 


Here are two more members of 
the famous “ORENO” 0 "and ithe BABE 
MIDGET S oreo 
ORENO—both of 


strikes. The MIDGET T SURF-ORENO 


suades the gamey fellows to hit on the 
where they = blood tingle with the power 


of their rush. jis bait is also in standard 
size with three treble hooks. . The BABE: ORENO 
= a small editionof thecelebrated BASS-ORENO. 

same fish-; ing qualities of the BASS- 
ORENO,t butasmallerplug. If you use an ex- 
spemety Se light and ane wateny Sod. rod, you'll apy = 
= ee one Ws. - eight sslected @ i nig ‘or the new 


ORENG tamil dealer to show you the whole 

ily—the most successful plugs ever 

’t the one you want, we 

wil supe ill supply you di = direct with our guaranteed prod- 
8 name. 


Get This Free Book 


wilt copy of “The he Days of of Real Sport” i is 
or you. of good 
Santas oune g inf nko 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Colfax 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 
Making Fishing Tackle 
since 1867. This is a 
recommendation in itself. 
No diverting of energies among different 
kinds of merchandise—nothing but Tackle, 
and we have reached that high efficiency 
which is the result of specialization. We 
never sacrifice quality to make a low price 
but neither do we ever use quality as an 
excuse for a high price. 
178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
106 Fulton St. New York City 


LU [Peta 


ENT. ye as ss cents = 
THE MARKET (. < re 


HENRY T. SCHILLING. Pent = 
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HOW TO COOK THE 
FISH YOU CATCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 483) 


sized pieces and let lie for half-an-hour or 
more in a stewpan containing chopped 
onions and herbs, pepper and salt, until the 
fish absorbs the flavors. Brown a generous 
piece of butter or dripping in a saucepan, 
dredge the pieces of fish with flour and 
place them in the butter for five minutes. 
Add milk (evaporated milk may be diluted 
with water, 2 parts of water to one of 
milk, for all camp cooking) thickened with 
cornstarch and let the mixture stew gently 
until done. 

In stewing trout it is better to substi- 
tute delicate flavors, such as lemon peel 
and nutmeg, for onions and herbs. 


RYING fish is the most common way 
F of preparing it for the table; in camp 
this method is especially popular. All 
kinds of fish are good fried—whole, if 
small, or if large, cut in slices or split open 
down the back, cutting out the bone. Corn 
meal is the best medium for absorbing the 
moisture and assuring a crisp brown coat- 
ing. The fat may be butter, dripping, lard. 
savory fat as before mentioned, or any of 
the vegetable frying compounds. It should 
be hot when the fish is put in, but should 
not smoke. When fat smokes it is a sign 
of chemical changes in its nature from the 
intense heat. Acrid, irritating substances, 
such as acreolin, are set free, which injure 
the lining membranes of the stomach. Re- 
member that fried food is not indigestible 
unless these acrid substances have been 
liberated in the fat in which it was fried. 
A large fish of the coarse varieties 
should be prepared for frying as follows: 


Friep FisH 


Scale, scrape and wash the fish thor- 
oughly inside and out, until every particle 
of sliminess is gone and the flesh gives a 
sort of resistance to the touch. Then rub 
a large handful of salt well into the fish, 
both inside and out, and hang it up by the 
head for twenty-four hours in a cool place 
When wanted for use, cut off the head, cut 
in slices about 114% inches thick, roll each 
slice in flour or meal, and fry a nice brown. 
Serve very hot, with a piquant sauce if 
liked. 

The ordinary reflector oven will bake a 
fish as nicely as can be desired, the size of 
the fish being limited only by the length 
of the baker pan. Smaller fish may be 
baked successfully if a pan or plate is 
placed over them. 


Bakep FisH 


Prepare the fish, skinning it is preferred, 
and making three cuts in the back just 
through the backbone. These prevent the 
fish from curling up as it heats. Rub the 
baking pan well with a cut onion, place in 
it six or eight thin slices of bacon or salt 
pork, lay the fish thereon and pour in % 
cup of hot water. Salt and pepper the 
fish, cover the upper side with cracker or 
bread crumbs, well-dotted with butter. 
Some persons like grated cheese sprinkled 
over the crumbs, while others like strips 
of bacon or salt pork. These should be 
cut very thin, so they will get erisp and 
brown as the baking progresses. Bake for 
about an hour with a moderate heat, or 








he 
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until a milky fluid exudes when the flesh 
is parted with a fork. As the liquid on 
the fish is reduced, baste it with hot water 
that nas been poured into a pan containing 
a little butter. This is the most satisfac- 
tory liquid for basting either meats or fish. 
Serve very hot, preferably from the pan 
in which it was baked. 

Keep your cooking utensils in camp very 
clean—on the inside, at least—and you can 
always serve food in them. This is the 
secret of serving things hot in camp. When 
eating in the open air, food cools rapidly, 
and clean cooking dishes, free from un- 
sightly, aged grease, are absolutely neces- 
sary. It is, of course, impossible not to 
have black on the utensils used over an 
open fire, but that is not dirt. 

Pike is good stuffed with sausage and 
baked in this manner. It should be sewed 
up with coarse thread or twine and not 
allowed to brown until the stuffing is 
cooked. 

Brortep FisH 

There are many ways of broiling fish, 
beginning with the simple, time-honored 
custom of impaling them on a green stick. 

After cleaning, the fish should be cross- 
cut on each side with a sharp knife, laid 
in oil or melted fat of some kind, seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and broiled on a wire 
broiler over a good bed of coals. Turn 
often; when done through on both sides, 
serve while hot. 


EWER fish would spoil in camp if people 

had even a notion of how easily fish 

may be smoked. I have smoked fish in 
camp with no apparatus except a large roll 
of birch bark about three feet high and 
1% feet in diameter. If I had had a barrel 
I would have used that. The roll of bark 
was placed over a tiny fire which had been 
smothered in green birch sawdust to make 
a “smudge.” Several fish that had been 
cleaned, rubbed with salt, and allowed to 
hang over night with the salt on them, 
were strung through the gills on a green 
twig and placed in the top of the bark 
cylinder. When this was full of heavy 
smoke, several old burlap bags were 
thrown over the top and the fish left in 
for the day. Needless to say, someone in 
camp “had his eye on” that inflammable 
apparatus all day. Occasionally the bags 
were lifted; if the smoke was not thick, 
the cylinder was lifted off, the fire re- 
kindled and “smudged” again, and the 
process repeated. The memory of that de- 
licious smoked trout will never, never 
leave me! 

These are the days of conservation. 
Every ounce of food that has “raised it- 
self” is an extra gift from the gods. 
Smoking and salting fish preserves the en- 
tire catch and in some cases enhances its 
delectability. If each fisherman who reads 
Forest and Stream will resolve to con- 
serve for future use the fish he has pleas- 
ure in taking, we will have realized the 
slogan, “Fish for Uncle Sam.” 


Ts September issue of Forest and 
Stream will contain full description 
and directions for making a small smoke 
house, with diagrams illustrating the text. 
This smoke house has been officially ap- 
broved by the Bureau of Fisheries and can 
be cheaply and easily built. Its erection 
will help to solve the problem of conserv- 
ing the limit catch of fish. [Eprrors.] 


FOREST AND 


STREAM 


One Enthusiastic User 


of our Pork Rind Minnows says— 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00. All red, all 


“Your baits are O.K. with the commendable 
feature that when one shows his fish, he is 


white or red & white 4 or % 02. not ashamed to show the bait he caught them 


with.” 





Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. 
Weight % oz. 


Our Pork Rind Ciérips are 
necessary to the successful 


operation of these lures. you direct. 


AL. FOSS., {22221 commis none 





SIGN OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 


F you admire the FOREST AND STREAM 
cpver on this issue—you can secure an 
8x9 colored reproduction mounted on 

art board without lettering — all ready for 
framing—FREE with a year’s subscription at 
the regular $2.00 yearly rate. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 East 40th Street New York City 





This angler is not only catching more game 
fish than he has ever caught before, but has 
that contentment and peace of mind that 
comes to one who feels that he is playing the 25c.—12 
game fair by fishing with sportsmanlike lures. pieces 


If your dealer is “asleep at 
the switch,” we will supply 


Skidder 75c.—Weight % oz. 





Russells Ike % 
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Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you #3 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard e 
service. Stands the gaff—and a 
keeps your feet dry. Special 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, a 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide & 
that outwears sole leather. 
Note our patent ‘Never a 
Rip” watershed seams— & 
no stitches to lead water 
In to your 


foot. ¢ © 
* ar” 


It’s he boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
a veenam “thikers.”” Made to your measure, any 
eight. 
Write for Complete Catalogue “M’—Free 
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GELASH go the paddles! 
Powerful strokes make the 
Canoe see-saw back and forth. 
Then superior vim, vigor and 
skill force it forward to victory. 


Don’t waste time hoisting dumb- 
bells in your room when an Old Town 
offers you real sport outdoors. Get out 
on the water where air and exercise 
will send the red blood coursing 
through your veins. 


Start a canoe club and race, tilt, hunt 
and fish. Explore rivers, inlets and 
bays. Go on week-end camping trips. 
There is vibrant health and endless 
Pleasure in an Old Town, the master 
canoe. Write today for catalog of 
latest models. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
795 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine 








FOREST 


At Last 


The new Edition of ‘‘“Nessmuk’s’” WOODCRAFT, the greatest of great books on 
Camping, Hunting and Fishing is ready. 


2000 COPIES 


are on hand for immediate delivery, and although the 
cost of everything entering into book manufactur- 
ing has advanced, The Price Remains The Same— 


One Dollar Delivered Anywhere 


Special 


A cloth bound copy of ‘‘Nessmuk’s’’ WOODCRAFT will be given FPEE of addi- 
tional cost to anyone subscribing for one year to FOREST AND STREAM, at the 


regular yearly rate of $2.00. 


No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 


FOREST & STREAM,. 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


cooeetes | ate Step and Registers Exact 
Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable ‘to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. | Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; © a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 

points, . Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
* FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.75 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN 


THE BROADBILL CALL 


A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at 6 og Dealer, or by mail 
from us if he cannot supply you 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 


Fishermen, Prevent Back Lash Snarls by attaching a 


GEM SELF WINDER 


to your reel. It automatically 
winds and _ spools your line 
WITHOUT THUMBING or FIN- 
GERING, and you positively can- 
not get a back lash snarl. Can 
be attached to any reel or rod. 
No more sore thumbs. Sold by 
leading Sporting Goods Dealers 
FS sent direct on receipt of price 
1.50. 


GEM REEL WINDER COMPANY 


1203 Pabst. Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis 


/ N 


9 E. 40th St., 


New York City 


oo © Compacto’ 
5 ‘Brookside’ —‘Vee Dee 5 
Made from the finest materials obtainable and every 
rod is guaranteed 
Se Kh crete cas cc 
it is first le and tip = agates eac 
Plain Bait sa Fly Rods - a 40 and $2.05 each 
We offer the greatest oats ‘of any aides 
of steel rods in America 
If your dealer does not handle our line, order from us direct, 
and we will send perce pat prepaid wu > receipt of price.” 
Write new cat 
L. M. RICHARDSON 
Steel Fishing Rod Co., Incorporated 
536-48 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, Illinois 
“We make high grade Roller Skates too 5 


Army, Navy& Camp Outfits 


UNIFORMS FOR OFFICERS 

Army Shirts - - -$1.50 Navy Undershirts -$ .60 
Army Shoes - - - 6.50 Navy White Caps - ..60 
Army Socks-=- .25 Canvas Leggings - 1.00 
Khaki Pants - - 2.50 Spiral Puttees - - 
Ponchos x Canteens 
Army Blankets - 7.00 Mess Kits 
Cots, Tables, Chairs, Lanterns, andhundreds of 
other articles in our catalogue “C” 
Send 4c. postage. 

PR me today. Money-Back Guarantee 


37 West12th St. N. Y. City 


SINGLE TRIGGER For Parker 


A Highly perfected Trigger of the latest approved type. 
Made of the finest Material and Workmanship Its few 
parts do Not cut away the stock, Alter or Mar the Gun. 
Trigger is fully Guaranteed. Price $15.00, send for de- 
scription matter. 


LINDSAY MFG. CO. 


From Patterns 
printed instructions. sme > BUILD 


Save 3-8 cost. Work 3 
easy. Materials fur-<° 
nished. Also finish 4 
coats. 
te DA Catalogue and prices. 
F. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., Gil Perry St., 
Albion, Mich. 


Round Mountain Lake Camps 


Fly fishing for trout assured every day in either of 
3 ponds, or 15 miles of mountain trout streams 
Individual camps with open fire places, central 
dining camp. Send for free booklet and map 
showing how to reach camp with automobile in 
North Maine Woods. 
DION O. 
Round Mountain 


YOUR 
OWN 


STEEL BOAT 


BLACKWELL 
Maine 


AND STREAM 


Houston, Texas, 
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USE OF THE SPORTS- 
MAN’S CAMERA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 481) 


from the black case, is a clever invention. 
While every reader is doubtless very mod- 
est, and “hates” to have his picture taken, 
yet an empty place in the canoe or at the 
mess table always suggests the absence of 
one of the party to take the picture. This 
is often conspicuous, especially with a two- 
man outfit; this little “tripper” is attacha- 
ble to the shutter release of cameras pri 
vided with antinuous releases, and will au- 
tomatically release the shutter after the 
photographer has joined the group. 

The remaining device is a small clamp 
with a tripod screw at the top; it is a tri- 
pod substitute. It can be clamped to any 
convenient support—fence, tree, gunwale— 
to hold the camera firm while making time 
exposures. And let me add that the chap 
who will “bother” to make time exposures, 
is the one who gets the pictures. 

The last section shows materials and 
equipment which can be taken on the trail 
if it is not absolutely necessary to econo- 
mize down to the last ounce. The tripod 
is of the telescoping type, and is better 
than the clamp as it can be set up any- 
where, while the clamp cannot always be 
attached in a convenient position. In the 
latter case, however, if there is time, a 
tripod can often be improvised with three 
small saplings of sticks tied together with 
the clamp at the top. The other material 
is a “flash gun,” of “takedown” model, 
with powder and caps. Night pictures in 
the woods are novel, and beautiful too. 


S the average sportsman will not care 
to develop his films while on the 
trail, that part of the outfit has been 
ignored. There are, however, convenient 
methods of doing the work, and anyone 
interested in this phase will find little diffi- 
culty in obtaining the articles necessary. 
The outfit described is very easy to carry. 
The camera is on the left hip, in the 
holster case. If convenient, a full box of 
films, twenty-four fresh exposures, can be 
carried in the left hip pocket. The ray 
filter and tripper, fit the breast pocket with 
room to spare. The tripod clamp can be 
fastened—by tightening the jaws—on any 
part of the equipment. So, when travel- 
ling light, one can have a complete outfit 
on his person, and as the major article— 
the camera—weighs but 16 ounces, the bur- 
den is not appalling. 
Sometime later, I shall 
words and illustrations on 
a photographic outfit in camp and on 
the trail, to show that the “proof of 
the puddin’ is in the eatin’, but for 
the present, let me close with the as- 
surance that the outfit described has been 
given a most practical and repeated work- 
out. It will do the work and do it well, 
and will enable a sportsman to bring back 
a most delightful record of the woods and 
streams, his record catches, his snugly 
pitched camps, and is ready at any time for 
a jaunt into the “happy hunting grounds.” 
[Mr. Anderson is a lover of camp, trail 
and camera who has the happy faculty of 
saying technical things in an interesting 
way. His second article will appear in an 
carly issue. Enprtors.] 


have a few 
how to use 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A TALK ON THE TWENTY 


ITS REAL EFFICIENCY LIES IN THE CONVENIENCE OF 





OR a long while the pages of the sport- 
ing press have been replete with small- 
bore gun lore. Indeed the matter 
seems to have been handled over and 
threshed out until there would appear to 
be little left to say upon the subject. It is 
gratifying to me to note, however, that 
the vast bulk of sentiment has all been in 
favor of the smaller gauges. I have read 
and experimented a good deal and have 
finally disposed of all my other guns and 
have ordered a 20 bore for all purposes. 
I am getting a 6% Ib. gun with 30 in. bar- 
rels, full-choke in both to make, as near 
as possible, the same pattern with both 
barrels. I am getting a straight-grip stock 
sith 23% in. drop at heel and 134 at comb. 

This gun would be entirely too straight 
for the average shooter, who would be 
better fitted with a gun with 2% by 1% 
and a pistol-grip stock. Mr. Crossman 
once told me that he liked a good-sized 
pistol-grip on his guns because he liked to 
feel that he had something in his hand. 
Now I find when hunting in a warm coun- 
try such as California, that holding onto 
a pistol-grip (especially if it is not check- 
ered) causes the palm of my hand to sweat 
and bothers me. Also in case the gun has 
double triggers it is easier to drop back 
after firing the first barrel when the grip is 
straight. In case of a single-trigger gun 
there would be little excuse for a straight- 
grip. Of course it may also be said that 
a straight-grip causes one to over-shoot, 
which seems a good fault in snap-shooting. 

There are several good American 20 bore 
guns, both double-barreled and repeaters. 
I use the double-barrel for several reasons. 
One is that I can get the second shot in 
quicker on a wounded bird or rabbit. I 
have all my guns made full or 70 per cent. 
choke, because I can kill all the game I 
want with almost any kind of gun and be- 
cause, should I be tempted to try a first 
barrel shot at long range I would be less 
liable to cripple and lose a bird. For this 
reason also a single-trigger gun should 





2 
Half-choke 20-gauge pattern at 25 yards 


shoot the same with both barrels. The 
normal range of a 20 bore gun is about 
three-fourths that of a No. 12 of compara- 


HANDLING IN THE SLIM OUTLINE AND THE. LIGHT WEIGHT 
By L. D. WHITTEMORE 



















tive weight and similar boring. Not many 
are good beyond 35 yards on anything 
smaller than a duck. 





Half-choke 20-gauge pattern at 35 yards 


N this connection it might be well to state 
that anyone can easily “get onto” a fly- 
ing bird much closer in with a No. 20 

gun than with a No. 12. Neither does the 
pattern cut the game ‘to pieces in the 
smaller bore like it does in the larger. In 
my last season’s shooting I used both a 
No. 20 and a “28,” and strange as it may 
seem, I only lost two dead birds that I 
could not find and not one badly crippled! 
I find that I can kill as many birds with 
2% drams and % oz. in a No. -20 as I 
can with 34 and.1% in the No. 12. I feel 
confident I shall never shoot another 12- 
bore gun although my palmiest days have 
been spent in company with that gauge. 

The real efficiency of a 20-bore lies, not 

so much in the pattern it will make or the 
speed of the charge, but in the conven- 
ience of handling in the slim outline and 
the light weight: Gunmakers tell me it re- 
quires great skill to bore a No. 20 so that it 
will make a close even pattern. Not many 
will make a 70 per cent. target with No. 8 
shot; a good many will do it with 6’s or 
7’s; while almost any good one will aver- 
age up to 70 per cent. with No. q4’s. I 
have seen shooters who used an ounce of 
No. 5 shot in the No. 20 for ducks and got 
good results, but in my opinion the load 
is too heavy for the gun. 


N my opinion 2% drams of bulk pow- 

der and % oz. chilled shot is the 

limit for a 20-bore of whatever weight. 
This charge used in a 2% inch shell 
gives room for a_ sufficiency of soft 
wadding and the penetration is fully up 
to the best 12-bore gun. The gun 
should be chambered for 234 in. shells if it 
is above 6% lbs. in weight and the cham- 
bers should be of such length that when 
the gun is fired the crimp of the shell will 
unfold and lie in the cone or shoulder of 
the chamber. This helps, a long way, to 
prevent leading and keeps gas from the 
powder charge getting into the shot and 
“blowing the pattern” as is the case when 
using shells too short for the chambers. 






































Water-Ways 


ALF the fun of outdooring 

lies in being well prepared 

against the hunger-time. Travel 

as light as you please, but a/ways 
pack Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 

The ‘‘outer’’ who knows the ways 
of field and stream calls Beech-Nut 
‘‘much-in-little."” He means that 
every jar is brimful of compact nour- 
ishment and exquisite flavor. 

For Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has 
three times the value of steak, four 
times that of eggs. And it’s so easy to 
use, Just spread it on slices of bread, 

The flavor comes from the careful 
blending of Spanish and Virginia pea- 
nuts, roasted, saited, crushed and 
vacuum-sealed by the famous Beech- 
Nut methods. 

Get ready for your next trip by 
ordering a supply zow from your 
dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


BrecH-Nut PAcKinG CoMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK a 


“* Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Carter-Built Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
“Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


Dowagiac, Mich, 

















































































































SUNNY! “COLORADO!” 


The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 
Beare U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 
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| CROOKED BROOK’S 


Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


verlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Spring 
and Summer months. Appeals to 
fathers, mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath — 


$4.00 per day and upwards. 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 


CHUCK A BUG i. LEAPING SALMON 


REALIZE THE REAL JOY OF FISHING 


Trolling in the Lake and fly fishing in the 
Stream. The best fishing in the State. 
Then send your family for the summer 
vacation. Comforts of private log-camps 
with bath and open fireplaces. Ideal stop 
for Auto Tourists. Engage camps early. 
Write for terms. 


BALL’S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Me. 


CAMP WILDMERE mate woops 


Sebago Lake region. Unexcelled equipment. Campers 
haye choice of either tents or bungalows. Motor boats, 
motor car, fine buildings. Cooks who ‘“‘know how.” Trips 
to Mount Washington and Poland Spring. Our best rec- 
ommendations are Wildmere boys and their parents. Our 
aim: To enrich and strengthen the life of each boy. Book- 
let showing real camp life sent on request. 
“Ask our old boys.” 
IRVING S.. WOODMAN 
Box 79, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP KOHUT 
OXFORD, MAINE 


offers an exceptional program of work and play. 
Counsellors noted college men. Doctors and nurses 
in constant attendance. Enrollments limited to one 
hundred. Twelfth season, opens July ist. Dr. G. 
+ ime. Director, 302 West 87th St., New York, 


CAMP FOR SALE 


For Sale—Camp on Schoodic Lake, Maine. 


5 log and 3 frame buildings. 
Complete equipment for 40, 
sail boats. 

Owner will take $2000, less than he has spent on 
the property. 


F. H. DODGE 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In the Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake, magnificent 
scenery, boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Large airy rooms with comfortable beds; pleasant sitting 
rooms, large open fireplaces; pure water, excellent table. 
Daily mail. Steamboat meets all trains. Terms reasonable. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


including motor and 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


a AN = 
Accept this book with our compliments 


Contains road map and 
all points of interest of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and surrounding coun- 


try. 
HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. 
Convenient to 
business. districts 
and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. 
European plan. 
Fireproof, modern. 
250 outside rooms 
$1.50 up. Unex- 
celled cuisine. 

Cc. A. MINER 
Managing Director 


DOUGLAS INN 232 races 
Douglas Hill, Maine 


elevation, overlooks Sebago 
Modern improvements; rooms large and airy; 
board unsurpassed; dairy products, poultry and vegetables 
from our own farm. Besides the Inn, there are several 
cottages containing large, pleasant rooms with open fire- 


1000 ft. Lake and White 


Mountains. 


places. An ideal place for all who appreciate wonderful 
scenery and beautiful drives. 


E. S. DOUGLAS, Douglas Hill, Maine 


RIVERSIDE HOUSE 


GREEN HARBOR, MASS. 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


Good fishing, boating, sailing & hunting in the 
Fall—finest beach in New England for bathing. 
40 miles from Boston on best Auto Roads. 


W. H. MAHONEY, Prop. 


F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at reason- 
able prices are the attractions that call the sportsman and 
his family away from their daily cares, then the merits of 
CLEARWATER CAMPS should be investigated. 
CLEARWATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, near 
the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from Farm- 
ington, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, and 
the shire town of Franklin County, Maine. 
E. G. GAY, Farmington, Maine. 
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MIDNIGHT OPENING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 463) 


kersplash on my back in two feet of water 
cool enough for drinking purposes! With 
a few well selected cuss-words I scram- 
bled to my feet and stood there dripping 
water and profanity. In the fall I lost my 
pole, but still had hold of the line—in fact 
the hook was in my thumb! Hauling in 
on the line I recovered my pole. When I 
reached in my bait-box for a fresh worm 
I got a fresh start!—after their wetting 
they felt like a gob of chilly young snakes! 
A short way above this point I came to 
another pool. Dropping in my bait I 
waited for a rise in vain. Then I lowered 
the hook and presently felt the old familiar 
tug. After pawing about in the dark I got 
this one off the hook and into the basket. 
It felt to me as if it might weigh a couple 
of pounds. The trout in this pool bit very 
slowly and they all seemed to be on the 
bottom. Not only that, but they were 
clumsy fighters. However, by patience and 
persistence I yanked out six and slipped 
them into the creel. They all appeared to 
run about the same size, say two pounds 
each (by feel) and I was naturally pretty 
proud. I now felt satisfied to stop fishing, 
but on both sides of the brook at this point 
there seemed to be a solid wall. I blun- 
dered on up the brook for a long way, but 
couldn’t get out of the brook although I 
tried repeatedly. My matches were wet 
so a light was out of the question. When 
the first faint streaks of dawn broke I 
found myself in a miniature canyon. Now 
I made better progress and upstream still 
farther scrambled out into a meadow. 


Pm NOT AFRAID, 


Glancing casually over my shoulder I saw 
that the bull was gaining on me rapidly! 


T was now gray dawn and the meadow 

lay thick under a blanket of fog. I 

figured it must be a mile down to where 
I was to meet Jake. There was a big bend 
in Crooked Brook below me and I thought 
I would save walking by cutting across. 
After I had walked a few minutes the fog 
became thicker than ever—I couldn’t see 
more than 100 feet in any direction. Then 
I thought I had better go back to the brook 
and follow it—but I couldn’t find the 
brook! I now realized I was lost in the 
fog! I shouted Jake’s name and waited. 
but there was no answer. As I stood there 
in the pasture wondering what to do next 
I saw coming toward me through the fog 
a big, clumsy shape. “So-o-o, Bossy!” 
says I, glad to see even a friendly cow. 
The animal came on slowly until I saw 
it wasn’t a cow, but a big, red, sharp- 
horned, low-browed bull! 

At about 25 feet he stopped and looked 
at me fiercely, Then he lowered his shaggy 
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head and began to paw and bellow! To 
tell the truth I was very much embarrassed, 
but I didn’t let on. Turning my back con- 
temptuously on the gentleman cow I 
walked off whistling nonchalantly as one 
who should say, “Well, I guess I must be 
going.” Presently the bull let out a loud 
roar! Looking back I saw him coming. 

Throwing away my fish-pole I buckled 
down to business. I didn’t know where I 
was going, but, believe me, I was on my 
way !—I ran so fast I left my hat lying on 
the fog behind me! An old apple-tree 
loomed up in the fog ahead. When I 
got within 15 feet of that tree I literally 
jumped into it and pulled myself up in time 
to escape the infuriated beast. Beneath 
the tree he tossed his head, ploughed the 
ground and bellowed. Soon as I got my 
breath I called that bull names no re- 
spectable editor would print. 

Bye and bye he wandered off and began 
to graze. I hoped he had forgotten me 
and remained quiet on my perch. The sun 
had come out and the fog was disappear- 
ing. After the bull worked out of sight 
behind a knoll I slid down and sneaked for 
the woods at the edge of the pasture. After 
a detour I returned to the brook where 
I had started in fishing. There was Jake 
waiting for me. 

“Well, what luck?” says he. “Oh, fair— 
I got six,” says I modestly. “Six,” says 
Jake scornfully; “that’s nothin’—I got 
eighteen.” “How much’ll yours weigh?” 
I asks. “Several of ’em’ll go nearly a 
pound apiece,” says he. “I would be 
ashamed,” says I, “to catch poor, little baby 
trout like that—I haven’t one in my basket 
that will weigh less than two pounds.” 
“Honest?” says Jake flabbergasted. “Sure,” 
says I. “Well, Newt,” says Jake, “if you’ve 


Those objects on the ground are suckers 
and the object in the left is also one 


taken six two-pound trout out of Crooked 
Brook you’ve busted the record, that’s all. 
Lemme see’: em.” 

I unfastened the creel-cover and proudly 
dumped my catch out on the grass at 
Jake’s feet. He gave a whoop of joy and 
I liked to have fainted away! 

There lay six of the handsomest SUCK- 
ERS that ever came out of water! 


1918 NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
HE National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs, through Guy. L. Eames, 
Sec., announces the events for the An- 
nual Tournament which will be held in 
Chicago the latter part of August. They 
include, among others, Light Tackle Dis- 
tance Fly, Salmon Fly, Light Tackle Dry 
Fly Accuracy and Distance, and Accuracy, 
Bait events. 

Trophies will be given for the first three 
places in each event and there is a large 
list of valuable merchandise prizes con- 
tributed by 57 manufacturers. 


SUMMER 
CAMP LINGERLONG 


CLEMONS, N. Y. On Pine Lake, including 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack Mountains: Hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, canoeing, tennis, and 
dancing. Tramping, and horseback riding to 
surrounding mountain peaks, Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. [Excellent cuisine. Spring 
water. Cabins $16, tents $14 with board. Ref- 
erences required. Mgr. F. D. ROBINSON, 101 
West 85th St., N. Y. City. 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo. Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 


For Hunting, Fishing and 
Outdoor Sports in the 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates, $10.00 and $12.00 per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON fxee ny. 
Ye WALTON 


[**1000 ISLANDS” 
CLAYTON, NEW YORK 
On the State Highway overlooking the St. Lawrence 
Céntrally located. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and many other 
forms of recreation. 
Write for further “Xcellent” Garage. 
information 


West Point House 


Prout’s Neck, Maine 


Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. 
plumbing. Steam heat. 

Own garden and cows. Fireproof garage. 

Bathing, boating, deep-sea fishing. Good roads 
for automobiling. R. R. JORDAN, Prop. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


No section popular alike with the sportsmen and the 
vacationer is so accessible as the Rangeley Lakes Region. 

At the head of the chain and most beautiful of all is 
Rangeley, or Oquossoc Lake, and at its lower end is the 
Mountain View House. 

Rangeley has been famous for years for its big fish, both 
trout and salmon. The Mountain View House has easy 
access to all the best fishing grounds. Not only are these 
lakes close at hand, but numerous ponds are scattered 
hereabouts, so that an abundance of both bait and fly 
fishing is afforded. : 

The fishing season opens when the ite leaves the lakes 
and closes October Ist. The season for bird shooting 
begins September 15th. Send for Boooklet. 

Express Office L. E. BOWLEY 
Post Office, Mountain View, Me. 


Modern 


Oquossoc, Me. 


TAKE YOUR FAMILY WITH YOU 


Camp in the Maine Woods or 
along the Seashore 
Economize and stay longer. Tents, shacks, bungalows or 
comfortable rooms and good board. Deep-sea fishing, sail- 
ing, bathing, tennis, camp-fires, rifle practice, classes in 
Art, Music and French, picturesque scenery. Bring your 
camera and oldest clothing. 


THE COMMONWEALTH IDEA CENTER 
Mt. Pisgah Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
SELEC 


VIAMED z 
SUMMER HOTEL 


MOUNT JULIAN P. 0. ONT., CANADA. 
All the vacation pleasures one desires. 
The central point for Stoney Lake’s best fish- 
ing beds. 
Terms $14.00 to $21.00 Weekly. Children special. 
MRS. W. M, GRAHAM, Mount Julian, P. 0. 
Ontario, Canada. 


WOPOWOG LODGE 


LAKE SALMON, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
Doctors, F. & S. Schwarz. 
FOR ALL AGES 
“Here Every Prospect Pleases and No one 
Puts On Style.” 
Under Management of Camp Wopowog, Inc. 
Accommodating 300 Exclusively for Gentiles 
Terms $12.00 & $14.00 Weekly. 


STONEY LAKE’S 


FOREST AND STREAM 


TOWR IST 


CAMP BONNIE DUNE 
ON CAPE COD 


A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 


Let your boy learn early the Lure of the Great Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads of Fun in 
The right piace, with the right climate, the right care, the 
right equipment, the right companionship. 
For full information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, JR., Director, South Dennis, Mass. 


If you want the best fishing trip you ever had, 
Send for Our Booklet 


Zella Isle Camps 


On BIG FISH LAKE 
McNALLY BROS, Prop. Ashland, Maine. 
ALSO CAMPS ON 


Big Machais Lake 
HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B. FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y. 


TRY BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


Best of fishing—salmon, bass and trout. 
Boating, bathing, tennis, croquet. Good 
table. Own cows. Plenty of eggs. Good 
garden vegetables and berries. Guides, 
boats, the best of trolling, plenty of bait. 


Booklet. 
W. L. EARLY 


COES MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights 
and modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 
and up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting. Auto Livery. 


Address for particulars O. R. Coe in Catskill Moun- 
tains, Windham, N. Y. 


Guilford, Me., R.E.D. No. 3 


Accept the season’s greetings, 
We wish you goodly cheer, 
And may a rich prosperity 
Attend you through the year. 


When you take your Vacation, come to the 


NINIGRET HOUSE 


Open May 25. 
Send for Booklet. Senat Hege, Peey- 
Trout Salmon. and 


DOWN IN MAINE Native Togue are 


found in Varnum Pond. A pleasant quiet place to 
spend your summer vacation. We are 6% miles 
from Farmington. Write Mrs. Herbert E. Farmer, 
Camp Dewey Temple, R. F. D., No. 1, Maine. 


FISHING!!! 


Black Bass and Maskinonge 
OAK ORCHARD LODGE 


Peterboro, Ont., Canada 
Perry Alexander, Manager 
We guarantee the 


FLY FISHING *ss-7%.: 


Landlocked Salmon up to 24 Ibs., or largest in the state. 
(Ask the state or federal hatcheries). »Trout and Togue 3 
to 10 Ibs. Salmon Pool or lake fishing. Safety Spon- 
sor canoes. Fine camp accommodations for ladies or gen- 
tlemen. Only six miles from R. R. station by motor boat. 
Write for booklet. 


CAPT. COOPER, Eagle Lake, Maine. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Prepares boys for college or business. A plan of 
military training, yet the boy’s individuality is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. 
Gymnasium and athletic fields. Upper and Lower 
Schools. Address Ratpw K. Bearce, A.M., Head- 
master, 100 King Czsar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 





FOREST 


FRENCH 
RIVER 


the waterway that links 
Georgian Bay with Lake 
Nipissing is now afford- 
ing superb fishing. 
BLACK BASS 
MASKINONGE 
and PIKE z 
Comfortable Camp ac- 
commodation for anglers 
on Dry Pine Bay, two 
miles from Canadian 
Pacific station. Motor 
launch meets trains. 


Further particulars gladly 
furnished by 


A. 0. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway 


— 


“7 
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Camp Kahkon 
Canoeing and camping-out in the North- 
ern Maine Wilderness—250 miles down 
the Allagash: 


For catalogue, address SUMNER R. HOOPER, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


Spring Lake Camps 


Fourteen log cabins, with general dining-room, on shore 
of a beautiful lake in a mountainous country in the Maine 
Woods. Excellent .food, comfortable beds, pure spring 
water, good hunting and fishing make this an ideal place 
to spend a vacation for both gentlemen and ladies. Side 
trips to Spencer Stream and Dead River. Only 2% miles 
of buckboard road. Hay fever unknown. Booklet and 
references on application. 


JOHN B. CARVELLE 
Spring Lake, Somerset Co., Maine 


Sea Cliff Inn ..°*. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


New England’s most popular seashore resort. 
Send for illustrated booklet “Quaint Nantucket.”’ 
Address SEA CLIFF INN, Nantucket, Mass. 


Cpen June 20 to Sept. 20. 
Lake Temagami 


Temagami =.= 


The unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort in_the 
heart of the Canadian North Woods—1500 lakes. Best 
fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches for hire. Bathing, 
Tramping, Guides. One night from Toronto. Excellent 
table. Rates $14 and $16 per week, $2.50 per day. Write 
for Booklet. 

Miss E. ORR, 250 Wright Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


In Maine’s Ideal Spot for 
Pleasant Island Camps amine, ‘Boating, Fish 

ing, Hunting. 
The place for you, Mr. Sportsman, and the entire family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Landlocked Salmon 
fishing during the spring and summer and Partridge and 
Deer Hunting in the Fall. Each camp has open fireplace, 
nearly all have baths—fitted in a way that spells comfort. 
Excellent cuisine. Fresh vegetables, milk, cream and 
poultry. Write for booklet. 


WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 


Pleasant Island, Maine 


© Wabi-Kon Camp 


New Central House 


BELGRADE LAKE, ME. 


and camps. Open for black bass fly fishing, June 
17th. Modern accommodations, excellent cuisine 
“and service, Booklet. Central Hotel Co. 











AND 


Fishing 
Tackle 


Guns 


Military 
Supplies 


Tennis ana 
Base Ball 


Cameras 


Send 5c to cover postage 


on Catalogue — 


’ 


Mention goods you are 


interested in 


SCHOVERLING 
DALY @GALES 


302-304 Broadway 
New York 


STREAM 
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FIGHTING TACTICS OF 
TROUT AND BASS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 477) 


places when its results are scarcely per- 
ceptible; and then sentiment or vanity or 
prejudice against the minnow ought not to 
prevail, and rarely does. 


It is a certainty that to place the minnow 
on the water and manipulate it properly 
requires all the adroitness, experience and 
circumspection the fly-fisherman employs in 
presenting his lures, and the same careful 
attention in bringing the fish to creel; and 
my own observation induces the belief that 
half of fly-fishing approximates very closely 
to bait-fishing, with the fly as bait; and as 
to my individual efforts along that line, I 
confess there is little question regarding it. 

In bait-fishing with light tackle, as care- 
ful handling is required as with the fly, 
and is attended with the same delightful 
uncertainty; and we haven’t a superabun- 
dance of patience with those who decry 
the minnow and applaud the fly whether 
or no. Invariably, like the great majority 
of anglers, we accord preference to the fly, 
and can hardly. imagine a hook- wearing 
plebeian worms, though they be moist and 
corpulent, when feathers are fashionable 
and attractive; but immediately upon be- 
coming convinced that they are not wanted, 
we have no hesitancy in substituting bait 
and being thankful that there is such a 
substitute. 


If intent on outgeneraling reluctant fish, 
you must needs be catholic in your meth- 
ods, and the greatest enjoyment lies in 
solving the problem. It puts one on his 
mettle, according more delight in the ulti- 
mate victory; and the true value of angling 
as a pastime may be appraised by the ob- 
tacles it overcomes. If one could accu- 
rately foretell the happenings on a trout 
stream, there would be missing many of its 
allurements. ; 

We have frequently observed that the 
most enthusiastic and opinionated fly-fish- 
ermen—those who consider themselves the 
genuine article in piscatorial sportsmanship, 
who preach thistledown, snowflakes, sun- 
beams and other trifles, will, when occasion 
warrants, throw sentiment and system to 
the breezes, forsake their idols, and resort 
to the crawfish, the old barnyard hackle, 
the minnow, or any other alternative with 
the intense zeal of the inveterate dyed-in- 
the-wool bait-fisherman. 


When the fly is impracticable, there need 
be no hesitancy in resorting to other law- 
ful expedients. The sterling high-minded 
angler will not lose caste by so doing, and 
he owes as much to his prospective victim: 
for one can heartily agree with Nessmuk. 
“when a plump two-pound trout refuses a 
tinseled, feathered fraud, I am not the man 
to withhold from him something more 
edible”; and will accord him ample credit 
for understanding the cravings of his own 
stomach. Results such as having fresh 
fish for supper are of infinitely greater 
importance than implements—if we are 
not caught at it. 

Be not bound by precedent or tradition 
when you go a-fishing; only play fair. It 
is a much threshed-out subject, with a 
lively chorus of contradictions and diver- 
gent opinions; and while as difficult of 
satisfactory solution as the mooted question 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—TOLIVER PUNCTURE— 
Proof Inner Tubes sell easily—our agents make 
$5.00 to $50.00 a day net profit—no competition. 
If you wish to establish a business of your own 
with unlimited possibilities for profit, write us 
for complete details. Toliver Tube and Tire Co., 
$21 Toliver Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








JAPANESE AEROPERFUMER; PRODUCES 
most delightful odor; best Incense ever imported, 
25c.; other Japanese Novelties List Free. 
Wooy eno, 217 W. 125th St., New York City. 


ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
Y% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


FREE—GENUINE MEXICAN DOLLAR BILL 
with purchase of 150 foreign stamps for a dime. 
D. Nagle, Box 118C, Reading, Pa. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


























AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 





$6.50; uses cushions; circular free. Auto-Sleeper 
o., 922L, Sacramento, Cal. 


PEDALOX LOCKS YOUR AUTO AGAINST 
theft; strong and safe; prepaid only $1. Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 











AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS SHOULD SUB- 
scribe for the Automobile Dealer and Repairer. 
150 page illustrated monthly devoted exclusively to 
the care and repair of the car. The only magazine 
in the world especially devoted to the practical side 
of motoring. The “Trouble Department” contains 
five pages of numbered questions each month from 
car owners and repairmen which are answered by 
experts on gasoline engine repairs. $1.00 per year, 
15 cents per copy. Canadian subscriptions $1.50. 
Postals not answered. Charles D. Sherman, 108 
Highland Court, Hartford, Connecticut. 


BOOKS WANTED 


BOOKS WANTED: “HOW TO TIE FLIES 
for Trout and Salmon” by H. G. McClelland, also 
“Canoe Camping and Cruising” by Perry D. Fra- 
zier; will pay premium for fresh, clean copies. 
Address “Otonabee,” care Forest & Stream. 


| 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


160 ACRES FINE RANCH PROPOSITION, 
terms—Also Fish Farm, Black Bass. Frank Spaf- 
ford, Shell Lake, Wis. 


CARPENTER SHOPS, PLANING MILLS, SE- 





bined Screen door, Fly-trap and Storm Entrance. 
Traps all flies, from daylight till dark, coming 
and going. Booklet Free. Hubbard, Mendota, Ills. 

FOR SALE—A TEN ACRE TROUT RANCH, 
with hydraulic electric light plant, for cooking and 


power, and family orchard;:correspond with owner. 
S. ». R. Feden, Auburn, Wash. 





Vast amount of 
riction over old style and backed by thousands 
f testimonials, enables Mother Hubbard to make 

thi S sweeping claim to the world. This washboard 
will do more work in less time, less labor; do it 


lothes, and more sanitary than any washboard on 
earth, and there is one hundred dollars back of it 
f proven false. Booklet free. Address Mother 
Hubbard, Mendota, Ill. Reference—Mendota 

‘ational Bank. 

PARTNER, TO INVEST SOME MONEY T 

manufacture my eight patents. James E, Bennett, 
omence, Ill, 





FOREST AND STREAM 
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Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ROOTS—BARKS—HERBS. CASH FOR WILD 


roots, etc.; $1-$5-lb.; learn business; stamp for list 

900 plants; “‘Facts;’’ Bx. 2002. Badger Medical 

Tient Growers (Buyers-Exporters), Rhinelander, 
is. 











COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE, PROMPT- 
ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 




















FOR SALE 


$40 VICTROLA, CABINET, RECORDS, ONLY 
$26.50, express prepaid; references furnished. An- 
thony Visk, Bellwood, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL DOG STUDIES FROM LIFE; 
10 postcards, 20c. Chas. Durso, 25 Mulberry St., 
New York. - 


BILLIARD TABLE 3x6. BUILD YOURSELF 
at small cost. Scale drawings and instructions 
Hee 3 Cent Money Order. H. G. Smith, West 

son, Royal Oak, Mich. : 


FOR SALE—ANGLERS SECRET FISH BAIT, 
will get the fish; price, 50c.; Money Order or 
Cash. Ignatz Weiskopf, Spring Green, Wis. 


MEAL WORMS! THE BAIT THAT IS 
clean to handle, “% 300 at $1; 500 at $1.50; ex- 
— po C. B. Kern, 8 East Main St., Mount 

oy, Pa. 


ROW BOAT MOTOR FOR SALE. USED 
only once; in good order; price, $25; no use for it. 
Wm. H. Bartlett, Amenia, N. Y. 























FOX HORNS 


FOX HORNS ALL STYLES, ALL EASY 
blowers, 30 days trial, money back guarantee; send 
for illustrated booklet. Karl W. Kahmann, Chi- 
cago’s foremost taxidermist and korn specialist, 
2514 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Til. 


GUIDE WANTED 





WANTED — RESPONSIBLE GUIDE IN 
Maine to establish comfortable camp with good 
cook, for man and wife; last week in August and 
oe of September. Address G wide, Forest and 

tream. 








GUNS & AMMUNITION 


W. & ©. SCOTT & SON HIGHEST GRADE 
Monte Carlo Ejector hammerless gun, 7% pounds, 
12 gauge, 30 inch fuli choke barrels; stock 134 
plus 134 plus 3; almost new; in re condition; 
cost $225; will ‘take $125 cash. F. W. Twiss, 186 
Bridge St., Northampton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—DOUBLE BARRELED 12 GAUGE, 
hammerless; pistol grip; cylinder and choke; Si- 
mond’s Hardware make; like new, $22; Winchester 
32 special 94 model Lyman bead,, shows wear; .ex- 
cellent shooter; one box cartridges; $16 cash, “Paul 
Thayer, San Dimas, Cal. 


FOR SALE—FIELD GRADE ITHACA, ‘12x30 
used one season, like new, $20; Colt .45 cap and 
ball revolver, good condition, with bullet mold, 
belt and holster, $7; cash, no trades, Harold Sin- 
clair, Charlottesville, Va, R1 


FOR SALE—ITHACA 12 GAUGE FIELD 
gun, 26 inch barrel, cylinder and modified; new 
condition, $18. Clarence Wilmot, Farmersville, 
a? - 











SALE OR EXCHANGE 16-FOOT CANOE, 16 
shot Winchester, .22 cal. rifle, Al condition; Ly- 
man sight; fox hound, female, started on rabbits; 
trade for .22 cal. Colt or Smith-Wesson pistol, 6 in. 
barrel; either one of these articles mentioned. 
Charles Shellhammer, 215 Iron St., Danville, Pa. 


WANTED—250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE 45 
cal. Colt Automatic, 22 cal. Colt Automatic Target 
Model; will pay cash; advise price wanted and con- 
dition; if satisfactory will ask for C. O. D. ship- 
ment; reference Dun or Bradstreet. Harry W. 
Reinhart, Scranton, Pa. 


WANTED—NEW OR SECOND HAND IN 
good condition, Winchester rifle, 86 model, 45-90, 
high velocity, full magazine, and nickeled steel 
barrels, take down. Malcolm S. Mackay, 14 Wall 
St., New York City. 











INSTRUCTION 





BUILD YOUR AEROPLANE RIGHT IN THE 
shortest possible time; take ‘“‘Heath’s” aeroplane 
shop course in real aeroplane factory; the chance 
you have been waiting for; the shortest road to suc- 
cess. Write Heath Aeroplane Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN YACHT DESIGNING, ALBUM 51 
Yacht Designs, 25c. Yacht Model Emporium, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


MAKE DRY BATTERIES, SIMPLE, PRAC- 
tical instructions, with blue print, 25 cents. Dirigo 
Sales Company, Bath, Me. 











INVENTIONS 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 
25 PAIRS OF PIGEONS. ALL LARGE 


crosses air; shooting birds, 50c. per pair. 
Walter. Breadle, phd Pa. 











BREEDERS’ NEWS, SCRANTON, PA. 
Ducks, geese, turkeys, Buttercups, rabbits, cavies. 
How to rear and market profitably. 50c. year; 

1 


eight mos. trial, 25c. You'll be delighted. 


CHOICE SILVER BLACK BREEDING 
Foxes. ‘Reid Bros., Bothwell, Ontario, Canada. 


GUARANTEED HEALTHY BELGIAN HARES 
born in open air hutches, raised on outdoor ranges, 
poems does breeding age, $6 each; Utility does, 

reeding age, $5 each; 3 mos. old does, $3 each; 
pair 3 mos. old, 1 buck and doe, $5; trio, 1 buck, 
2 does, 3 mos. old, unrelated, $6.50; health and safe 
delivery guaranteed; shipped promptly direct from 
our farm to you. Hambrooks Bay Hare Farm, 
largest Belgian Hare Farm in the East., R. F. D. 
Cambridge, Md. 








RAISE PHEASANTS. BIG MONEY. 
Pleasant work. _Our book on Pheasant-Breeding 
tells how. Prepaid only 75c. Faytex Co., 36 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


WILD MALLARD DUCKLINGS. SIX WEEKS 
old, 75c each. Ernest Ellerman, Utica, So. Dak. 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


Complete or 


in 1905-6-7-8. d 
State price. 


these years. Unbound preferred. 
Chas. N. Kessler, Helena, Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


100 LINEN ENGRAVERS’ OLD ENGLISH 
Cards, 40c; Bristol, 30c. 100 Envelopes, 40c. . 
Stumpf, 212 South Grove, East Orange, N. J 


BLUE-PRINT ON WIRELESS AND AVIA- 
tion Station, prepaid, $2.75. William J. Rogers, 
Room 33, Royal Bank Building, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec. ; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


“MINIE” BALL WATCH FOB. THIS RARE 
souvenir of Gettysburg Battlefield sent for only $1. 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL POST-CARD EXCHANGE cov- 
ers the world; three months’ membership, 265c. 
Wallace, Box 585-F, Erie, Pa. 


SPECIAL!!! INCH DISPLAY ADVERTISE- 
ment 100 magazine thrice $8. Coast-to-Coast Syn- 
dicate, Atlantic City, N. J. 


WANTED SET OF “BOOKS OF KNOWL- 
edge”; write, stating price wanted, condition and 
date published. Harry W. Reinhart, Scranton, Pa. 


WILL BUILD MOTORBOAT TO ORDER IN 
exchange for late model used automobile. Yacht 
Model Emporium, Liverpool, N. Y 


PATENTS 


GRAIN LOADER: U. 8S. PATENT PENDING. 
Ideal machine for use in harvest fields; one man 
does work of many; handles all grain. Clarence 
Todt, Morrisonville, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS FOR WINDOW SHADES. 
Patented in U. S. and Canada; no nails, tacks or 
screws; does not mar window casings. Eugene M. 
Starn, 225 N. Main St., Butte, Mont. 


PATENTS WITHOUT ADVANCE AT- 
torney’s fees; free report and books. Frank Fuller, 
Washington, D. C. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY WINDOW SCREEN 
or mosquito net on roller. Patented. For sale. 
State right or Royalty. Offer wanted. Nelson, 
484 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


AND STREAM 


A. J. Skjonskye, T. & 
P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED—FIREARMS OR HUNDRED DOL- 
lars for U, S. Patent 1016662 Toy Series united 
tumbling blocks; nothing like ever before patented, 
simple, inexpensive, stamp for particulars. 
Wilson, inventor, Edgewood, IIl. 


Chas. 


PICTURES 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? IF SO, YOUR 
name please. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers St., 
New York. 


POULTRY 


STANDARD BRED BARRED ROCKS RING- 
let Strain eggs per 15, $2. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. O. Nesdahl, Shevlin, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; riverfront. Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


a very good stock farm with blue grass pasture on 
it, Address W. J. Grace, Coulterville, Ill. 


five lots in Ozone, Alabama. 

i Cost $500.00. Will trade through Ex- 
press Co. or Bank for $400.00 in trade and $100.00 
cash. Address Geo. W. Somers, St. Augustine, 


Florida. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE 


CASH OR TRADE—TEN FINE DEER HEADS 
$7 to $20, also Field glasses; want good gun, auto- 
matic pistol, typewriter, cabinet, camera. Clayton 
Upton, Dover, Vt. 


SHORT STORIES, MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


SUMMER HOME FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL SUMMER HOME 
on shores of Lake Erie, Put-in-Bay Island, O., with 
10 A. fruit, including fishing and hunting rights; 
buildings worth the price asked; Price, $4,500. Dr. 
Wm. A. Ferry, 120 Wayne St., Sandusky, O. 
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9 EAST 40th STREET 
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The Stuart Stove will accommodate a large frying pan and coffee pot, or two 
large kettles, yet when folded and slipped into its case can be packed in a space 
15%4 inches long and 3% inch square and with its case weighs less than 19 ounces. 
Can be set up ready for use in less than one minute. 
set up in sand. Can be cleaned with a handful of leaves or grass or slipped into its 
case without cleaning and will neither soil nor tear anything in the outfit. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CANADIAN ORDERS 


FOREST & STREAM 


TO CAMPERS 


secures a full year’s sub- 
scription to Forest -and 
Stream and brings you this 
Stuart Stove Free of addi- 
tional expense. 


Gives perfect satsifaction 


NEW YORK CITY 
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of up-, down- or across-stream fishing, the 
several methods each and all have the 
merit of being “simply immense.” It is 
frequently a matter of pretense, and often 
not the most insuperable proceeding for 
the fly-fisherman to overcome when the 
larder needs replenishing. Then he reveals 
an elastic conscience, according scam con- 
sideration to methods save that they be 
honest; and he does not pronounce the 
modest hard-working worm beneath con- 
tempt. He still retains a wholesome re- 
spect for that humble friend of his boy- 
hood days, even though he spit upon it. 


VERY angler should be able to tie his 
own flies and make his leaders, though 
he is not assured of greater returns 

on that account, possibly fewer. There 
may be an unpleasant day when you don’t 
care to fish; then a few feathers, some silk 
and worsted will help break the monotony 
of bridge and pinochle and _ cheerless 
weather. If one is interested and intent 
on learning, he can find an instructor will- 
ing to teach him. If he be an apt scholar, 
the rudiments are easily mastered. Sixty 
minutes of instructions for the leaders, 
four or five lessons for the fly will suffice. 

Although the technique is extremely sim- 
ple, your first creations naturally will not 
be the ultimate word in flies, nor have they 
beauty, symmetry and finish given by the 
professional tyer. But if you “try to put 
in practice what you already know, you 
will in time discover the hidden things you 
now inquire about”; and then your flies 
will be pictures and beautiful ones, little 
matter what the subject. After becoming 
fairly proficient, your production ought to 
prove in strength, wearing qualities and 
efficiency superior to those you purchase. 


HE Lord hates some species of quit- 

ters, but surely has great love for the 

pious angler who reels up when he 
has enough, and never begrudges liberty to 
the fingerling, believing in a modern ren- 
dering of an old saying—“a fingerling trout 
in the brook is worth two in the basket.” 

Here, begging a thousand pardons for 
our assurance, let us suggest, if you have 
landed a fish and decide if he is not dan- 
gerously wounded to restore him to the 
river, handle him with womanly tenderness 
and wet hands, for then you are less likely 
to rupture the mucous coating which pro- 
tects him from parasites and disease. And 
do not fling him back, but rather place him 
in the water gently as you would put the 
present high-priced eggs in a basket. Grant 
him every chance for complete recovery. 
If his gills are not lacerated, and the fly 
is carefully extracted, that same trout will 
call again—perhaps. 

The honest, conscientious angler believes 
that the essence of good angling is not to 
catch too many. In all his actions he is 
consistently humane, and despite his keen de- 
sire to conquer, never fishes for count. He 
abhors that competition on a trout stream 
which proves only that one person may have 
more and longer bristles than another. 

A prodigious catch does not make an 
angler; nor is it “How many did you 
catch?” but “How ” So quit when you 
have enough, even though the fish are still 
taking the fly, and verily you shall have 
your reward; and “blessed shall be thy 
basket and thy store.” 
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AIREDALES, FEMALE TWO YEARS OLD 
Choice pups, royal bred, farm raised. Priced to 
sell. Bert Kidwell, Springfield, Ky. 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS, 4 MONTHS 
old, Registered stock, with extra good pedigree. 
Price $15, For particulars write, C. H. Parker, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE LITTER OF EIGHT 
Airedales whelped April 15th, sired by the Vibert 
bred dog Sentinel 2nd. 226458 A.K.C. and out 
of Sue 2nd, 299177 A.K.C. They are farm raised, 
husky and of the best of breeding, priced to sell. 
W. R. Harvey, Corbett, Md. 


FOR SALE—LITTER OF REGISTERED 
Airedale pups, Males $10, Females $5, best of 
breeding. F. W.. Aikins, Viroqua, Wis. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES. FE- 
Males $12.00. G. H. Sandell, 


“SPORTING AIREDALES—HUSEKY, MOUN- 
tain raised puppies, from dead game parents, rich 
in the blood of champions. Natural retrievers 
and guaranteed hunters. Washoe Kennels, Ana- 
conda, Montana. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, WINNERS AND 
trained dogs; $5.00 to $15.00. Seven days trial. 
M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


BEAGLES—TWO BITCHES, DERBY PROS- 
pects. Just bred to Field Trials Studs. Several 
males, one season hunters. All eligi none gun 
shy—40 puppies, all bred from inners, De- 
bonair Beagles, Gloversville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLES; 
also Scotch Collie pups. George Rothley, Lowell, 
Washington County, Ohio. 


MALE PUPS—FROM FAMOUS MATING OF 
rabbit dogs. $10.00 each or $16.00 the pair. 
Price advanced August 30th. Order early before 
all are taken. Cash with order. John A. Young, 
Mer., Maple Grove Hall, Leesburg, Va. 


..PURE BRED BEAGLE BITCH—FOR SALE 
or Exchange for repeating shotgun or Savage Rifle 
in good condition. A great hunter. Guaranteed 
not gun shy. Write for photograph. John A. 
Young, Mgr., Maple Grove Hall, Leesburg, Va. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Ken- 
nels, Route 2, York, Pa. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
some well trained, also youngsters and pups, cata- 
logue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


COLLIES 


COLLIES MAKE THE BEST PALS. HAND- 
some, intelligent and faithful. Grown dogs and 
puppies from best Imported Winning dogs. For 
price and particulars address H. H. Shields, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


GREAT DANES 


FOR SALE—TIGER BRINDLE WITH BLACK 
mask, Great Dane male, twenty-two months old, 
Stands thirty-one in. at shoulder, good companion 
and watch dog. Pennwood Kennels Reg., Spar- 
tows Point, Md. 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume _ re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


GREAT DANES 


GREAT DANE FOR SALE—FEMALE, ONE 
year old, out of champion stock; very large. Penn- 
wood Kennels (Reg.), Sparrows Point, Md. 

GREAT DANES—A FINE LITTER OF PEDI- 
greed Harlequin Great Dane puppies containing 
the best blood lines of this country and Europe 
at right prices. Bentley Gregg, Purcellville, Va. 


GUN DOGS 


ENGLISH SETTERS, PUPPIES, FOUR LIT- 
ters grandsons, Mobile and Prince Rodney; 
bright and active; broken dogs; price, $10. Weav- 
er’s Kennels, Liverpool, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A GOOD SQUIRREL DOG, 
Water Spaniel bitch; she is a topnotcher, good 
stayer; bargain. Write for particulars, Forest 
Craven, Moores Hill, Ind. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM AND SKUNE 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial allowed. 
ee list. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleve- 
and, Ga. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
pedigreed stock. For information address E. E. 
Carey, 15 Harper Street, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED POINTER. LIVER 
and white. Well marked big beautiful fellow. His 
training cost $150.00. Ideal in the field, home or 
auto. Pedigreed and registered, 2 years old. 
Guaranteed free from faults. If you want some- 
thing GOOD and mean business write today. 
First $75.00 takes him. Ernest Flake, Salem, 
Oregon. (At stud tili sold, fee $10.00.) 


I HAVE BROKEN PEPP WINDEM BITCH, 


and her year old pup. “Who points.” For sale 
or trade. They are chicken thieves. Whats the 
best offer. Louis A. Renaud, Ware, Mass. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS, READY TO SHIP; 


bred from the best imported champions. Prices 
reasonable. All papers. Myron G. Rapalee, Dun- 
dee, N. Y. 


LLEWELLINS BY MOHAWK RODNEY; 
dam by Prince Rodney’s Count. Second dam by 
Jessie Rodfield’s Ct. Gladstone. Mohawk Rodney 
is by a son of Mohawk. His dam is by Prince 
Rodney, second dam by Mohawk, black, white and 
tan. Whelped February 27, 1918. All right in 
every. way; $15 each. F. W. Motlow, Lynchburg, 
Tenn. 


POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 
Wilton, Conn. 


SALE — FIVE ENGLISH SETTERS 8 
months—highly pedigreed, hunting stock—reason- 
able—exchange—chickens—firearms. Box 1255, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


SETTER PUPS FOR SALE—TWO TO TEN 
months old, ready to train, Champion Deodora 
Prince, and Whitestone breeding. Three setters 
at stud. Photo’s, 6c. stamps. Stamford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y. 


SETTERS AND POINTERS, SOME TRAINED, 
some nicely started and some ready to start. 
Dogs are good and prices are right. Dr. E. E. 
Burdick, Huron, S, Dakota. 
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DACHSHUNDE KENNELS—WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R: Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


pups, trained dogs, broken in splendid game coun- 
try; specialty extra good natives. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. 


FOR SALE—MA@E RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND, 
Vodka III eligible. Year old, farm raised, lemon 
and white, Must sell. Price $35.00. H. O; Pavey, 
Newport, Ky. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS 
and English beagle pups stamp, John Dunkle, 
Everett, Pa. 


GREYHOUND 
stock, true to type. 
ton, Mass, 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME—ON TRIAL, 
guaranteed. Foxhounds, a specialty, fast and 
game. Foxes plentiful, they get the training. 
Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


PUPPIES, REGISTERED 
Spring Brook Farm, Little- 


ing bloodhound puppies for sale. W. N. 
Meunt Holly, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS. HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs; 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
— Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
iHustrated catalogue, 5c. stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


Dogs—A vegetable com 

food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c.; 18, $1.00. 50, $2.00; 

omnes Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


PET & TOY DOGS 


ME MALE PEKINGESE, REGIS- 
tered. J. M. Kilgariff, 260 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado, 


TERRIERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH BULL TERRIER 
Puppies by Artesian Ensign and out of Artesian 
Onward. Bred right and are right. Roy E. Fel- 
re Parlor City Carriage Works, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 


WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS—A LITTER 
, strong, farm raised pedigreed puppies 
Geo. W. Lovell, Middleboro, Mass. 
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Z, You Can Pack 


the 
STOPPLE 
iw’ ||, KOOK-KIT 


UUW = im Your Coat Pocket 


Here’s the last word in lightness and 


compactness for you “go-light” cranks! 


A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 
Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and clean forget 
about it until “hungry-time’” comes along. Then—out she comes— 


and in five secords you are ready to cook whatever good fortune, aided 
by rod or gun (or your pardner’s grub bag) brings to pot. 


Sterling Kamp-Kook- 
Kit packed complete 


Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit ready for use. qa 


THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT 


consists of a folder broiler rack with legs which thrust into the ground: 
a pair of frying pans with detachable handles (pans fit together and form 
an airtight roasting or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling and stewing and 
two drinking cups with detachable handles. All of these utensils fold 
and nest together so that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave room 
enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, salt, pepper, coffee, tea and 
sugar. Made in the very best manner of high-grade material and weighs 
less than two pounds. Is it any wonder that sportsmen everywhere are 
enthusiastic about the STOPPLE KIT? 


Special Stopple Kook-Kit Offer 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF FOREST 
AND STREAM IS $2.00. SEND $4.00 NOW AND 
WE’LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE 
FULL YEAR AND SEND YOU THIS $3.00 GREAT 
LITTLE WONDER, THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


AUGUST, 1918 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
CANOEISTS 


E following letter to the canoeists 

of America, especially to those who 

are members of the American Canoe 
Association, has been sent out by Com- 
modore A. F. Saunders: 


Fettow Memsers, A. C. A.: 

The thirty-ninth annual meet of the 
American Canoe Association will be held 
at Sugar Island, St. Lawrence River, open- 
ing at noon, Friday, August oth, and clos- 
ing at noon, August 23rd. 

A large number of our members are 
serving with the colors at the front and 
before the war is over many more will 
surely go. It is up to us at home to back 
them up with every ounce of life and en- 
ergy that we possess. They expect us to 
keep the home fires burning, they expect 
us to keep the old association together. 
They do not want the camp fire to die out; 
they expect to find it still burning brightly 
when they return home victorious. 

I have received a number of “letters from 
our A. C. A. boys in the Army and in 
the Navy. They all say the same thing, 
“Keep the paddle swinging and the camp 
fire lit. We shall come back home hungry 
for those good old times with the A. C. 
A.” So again I say, it is up to us at home 
to keep things going. 

The demands of war will become harder 
and harder upon us all as time goes on. 
We must keep ourselves physically fit to 
meet them. We should give as much time 
to healthful exercise in the open as can 
be spared. 

These two weeks of camp life and 
healthful exercise at Sugar Island will cer- 
tainly better fit those of us who can get 
away, to serve our country in whatever 
capacity we are called upon. 

The Regatta Commitee under Chairman 
A. E. Ireland will arrange a racing pro- 
gram that will in every way prove inter- 
esting and worth while. Although none of 
the regular A. C. A. Trophies will be of- 
fered this year, or until the war is over, 
and all may compete, suitable prizes will 
be awarded those winning the events sched- 
uled. 

One day of the meet will be devoted to 
the dedication of an A. C. A. Service Flag. 
We are all proud of the large number of 
our members in service, several of whom 
have already given their lives in battle, 
that we may continue to live as free men. 

The usual boat and mail service will he- 
come effective the day camp opens, and 
Capt. Kenney advises me that he has a 
new and larger “Yennek” in service this 
year. 

There will be a general mess at camp 
conducted by Mr. J. D. Cook; also the 
camp store will be open carrying the usual 
stock of provisions and camp supplies. 

It is my sincere hope that every mem)er 
who can possibly get away will attend the 
meet at Sugar Island. It is up to the old 
members this year to rally round the red 
and white burgee and keep the camp ‘res 
going. Our boys at the front expect 
So come, you cannot have a cheaper or 
better vacation anywhere. 

Canoeably yours, 
A. F. Saunpers, Commodore 
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DOGS IT HAVE SHOT OVER 


A SERIES OF TRIBUTES TO THE PROWESS OR 
MEMORY OF THE BEST DOGS IN THE WORLD 


I—QUEEN. Bv C. C. ATWATER 


Mr. A. D. Mather, with Queen and her litter of six pups 


WAS so much interested in the dog 

pictures in your June issue, especially 

the old boy going over the rail fence, 
that I am enclosing a photo of Old Queen 
and her family of six which I just hap- 
pened to run across in my desk, and which 
I thought might interest some of the dog 
lovers among your readers. 

Queen died years ago from old age. She 
was one of the most perfect dogs I have 
ever hunted over. Each year for several 
years prior to Queen’s death, we would 
hold a consultation on opening day of the 
prairie chicken season, as to whether we 
should leave the old girl at home or take 
her with us. Some argued that she was 
nearly blind and fat and helpless and ought 
in mercy to herself be left at home; but 
the writer would always plead for the old 
girl who had never failed to make good 
in the past and who stood silently ex- 
pectant with never a thought of our pos- 
sible disloyalty to our faithful friend and 
participator in former opening hunts. She 
would always start off as though she was 
all in, but the excitement of the hunt would 
soon revive her and she would beat all 
competition of younger dogs. 

Queen never fooled us and never failed 
to locate birds, was absolutely staunch, 
never tired and was one of the most in- 
telligent dogs I have ever hunted over. 
This litter of pups from a pure bred sire. 
was one of the finest litters I have ever 
seen, but unfortunately at the time they 
were whelped a five-year protective law 
on prairie chickens had just been passed 
in South Dakota and the pups were scat- 
tered and lost track of. Had I time I 


WAR BREAD FOR 
DOGS 


HE general cry for conservation of 
all foodstuffs fit for human consump- 
tion has resulted in an excessive cur- 
tailment of rations for dogs in the British 


Isles. The question is a very serious one 
over there, but has not yet affected ra- 
tions of dogs on this side of the water to 
any extent. The voluntary feeding of 
dogs on food not used for human con- 
sumption will do much to avert the con- 
tingency. 


could relate many of Queen’s perform- 
ances showing her wonderful hunting qual- 
ities and intelligence. 

The man in the picture is Mr. A. D. 
Mather, an old school sportsman and true 
game protectionist, known to his fellow 
sportsmen as “Daniel Boone” and the title 
to Queen was vested equally in Daniel 
Boone and the writer. Mr. Mather has 
a shooting lodge on the shores of Lake 
Andes in Charles Mix County, S. D., one 
of the famous fish and game lakes of the 
Northwest, and fortunate indeed is the 
man who has enjoyed his hospitality; the 

, Writer has spent many happy days there, 
and often as the smoke wreaths ascended 
drowsily from our pipes at night after a 
day’s hunt or fish, our minds would revert 
to the past and there would come moments 
of silence, when happy, satisfied feelings 
of contentment would steal over us and in 
the smoke rings would appear visions of 
Queen in her youth and beauty, drawing 
up, with soft tread and muscles tense, on 
a covey of birds. 

Because we believe the readers of Forest 
and Stream are as much interested in what 
may be called “the human side” of dogs— 
their intelligence, loyalty, and companion- 
able qualities—as in their pedigrees and 
field trial records, we will publish from 
time to time short sketches of dogs that 
have been comrades to their masters 
and have been loved as such. The 
second article in the series will appear in 
an early issue. Readers are invited to 
send in short sketches and photographs of 
their canine friends. Photographs will be 
returned uninjured. [Eptrors.] 


In prepared food Spratt’s Patent have 
already made such provision and a war 
ration for those who wish ‘to prepare their 
own dog food is suggested by The Dog. 
It consists of a war bread and a broth 
made from meat scraps. To make the 
bread, set a sponge, using one cake of 
yeast and one quart of mill sweepings; 
in the morning thicken the dough with 
four quarts of sweepings, three of peanut 
meal, three of bran or shorts, and one of 
cottonseed. Salt lightly and work the 
dough as for ordinary light bread. Bake 
very hard in a slow oven and allow to 
stand a day or two before feeding. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


) DENTS CONDITION PILLS 


Ge If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—<4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated,-will be mailed.for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel. 29-M 
Vickery Kennels 
BARRINGTON, ILL, 
The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
ws. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 
PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 
The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hourids, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction ranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 
PURE GOLD 42934 
A Great Son of Champion 
AT STUD Comanche Frank, by Ex. Arkan- 
sas Queen .. . Young Stock For Sale. 
RIVERDALE KENNELS, _ WILTON, CONN. 
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SPRATT’S 
Foods for Dogs Poultry and Pet Stock 


We continue to manufacture our foods, but the restrictions of the Food 
Administrator and our resolve to conform to the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law makes it increasingly difficult to supply the enormous demand. 


We also foresee a period during which most of our Dog Foods will have 
to be sold in a granular form.. We urge our customers. to begin at once 
to make at least a part of their order for 


SPRATT’S 
WAR RODNIM NO. 1 


This has always been a favorite food of the expert 
Kennel Owners and Trainers. 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal, Canada. | 


AIREDALE TERRIERS THE “ONE MAN” DOG 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on cougar, mountain lion, bear, endorsed by ROOSE- 
VELT and Rainey. Highly INTELLIGENT, Chummy COMPANION, 
Matchless AUTO DOG. FINE WITH CHILDREN. We have best 
hunting stock on earth. 
PUPPIES, GROWN DOGS, BITCH ALREADY BRED FOR SALE 

At stud, INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI CHINOOK, 
only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the world. Has 
been used on largest game. Fee $25. Free illustrated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS Box 60a Weston, N. J. 





THE AIREDALE 


This instructive and interesting work covers the history, breed- 
ing and training of these useful dogs. It is the latest and best book 
on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of general 
training, retrieving, swimming and diving, and 
work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 

There are important chapters devoted to the 
laws of breeding, kennel management, prepara- 
tion for and handling in the show ring, diseases 
and treatment and many hints and instructions 
of great value to breeders and owners. 


Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00 


FREE with a year’s subscription, Forest and Stream 
at regular $2.00 price 


To make the broth, allow from one to 
five ounces of meat scraps or trimmings _ 
per dog. Place in several quarts of cold 
water: and allow to boil slowly until the | 
meat falls to pieces when stirred. Soak — 
the bread in this broth and feed warm. 

This recipe may be varied from time to _ 
time according to the ease or difficulty with ~ 
which certain of the ingredients are pro- © 
curable. More shorts and bran will be — 
found beneficial when a dog is not being © 
worked. In case it appears that the corn © 
supply is ample for the country’s need, | 
and it promises to be, cornmeal may be 
substituted wholly or in part for the cot- — 
tonseed or peanut meal. ‘ 

With a fresh trimmed bone occasionally, — 
your dog will be able to do his part by © 
assisting at the hunt or guarding the fire-_ 
sides of masters who have been called 
to the front. The dog has earned his place © 
in the world and he should not be starved — 
out of it, nor will he be if human beings © 
will exercise their intelligence in feeding 
him. 


AIREDALES AS MESSENGERS 


HE Airedale, a rough coated, sad ~ 
= eyed dog that gained popularity only © 
in recent years, has convinced the | 
officers of the central department, -Signal © 
Corps, United States Army, of its supe- © 
riority over all breeds as a canine war © 
messenger. 4 
While official authorization for use of | 
the Airedale on the battlefields of Europe | 
has not yet been issued by the War De- © 
partment, schools for intensive courses in ~ 
training have been established and officers © 
say that reports from the various army © 
camps show that the dogs have made re- | 
markable progress. ; 
“The Airedale as a family possesses re- | 
markable intelligence, and although peace- © 
ful, is also most courageous,” said one © 
officer. “Tests have established beyond — 
doubt its superiority over other dogs. 
“When the dogs are taken at the age of — 
from ten to eighteen months and properly ~ 
developed as one man dogs (for the Aire- | 
dale is distinctly a one-man dog) no beast § 
can equal them as war dogs,” said the of- | 
ficer. “Their color blends perfectly with | 
night shades. The ability of the dogs to” 
slip quietly through barb wire entangle- 
ments without a scratch is remarkable.” 
This is all very good reading for those 
Airedale fanciers who claim that the Aire-~ 
dale is the greatest all-round dog in the ] 
world. It is recorded that one enthusiastic 
admirer of the breed said that an Airedale 
can do anything that any other dog could 
do and then whip the other dog. With all 
of this we cannot agree. To be sure, the 
Airedale is a good all-round useful work- 
man and companion. He is always pef- 
fectly ready to run with a bunch of 
hounds, but his nose is not keen enough to 
enable him to either pick up or follow a 
cold trail, and his work is sorry compared 
to the work of the fox hound or beagle. 
He can be taught to point birds in an un- 
certain way, but his work in locating them 
will not bear comparison with that of the 
ordinary setter or pointer. He is a game 
water dog, but his coat is not heavy enough 
to afford sufficient protection against the 
elements and his nose is not keen enough 
to place him in the same sphere of useful- 
ness as a well trained Chesapeake Bay dog. 








